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“I looked back of 
my Hartford 
policy.... 



















Standard Fire Insurance Policy 
. tane 














—— .. and I found 
: Residence 


Property: 
le 


.g00d news” 


$10,000.00 


\ Amount, 









Said a Hartford policyholder: 


| Premium, 





















“‘FKor your own protection 






| sl 
[nsuree - . . . : 
| —== might like to do something J just 


did: I found out what's back of m 
fire insurance policy. (Do you know 
who or what is back of yours? 

“With a Hartford policy there js 
no possibility of assessment. First 
cost is last cost. 

‘**The Company backing this pol- 
icy has come through many severe 
tests in 128 years, but even con- 
flagrations didn’t strain its financial 
strength. 

“It has a reputation for prompt 
and fair settlement of claims.”’ 





















The Hartford Fire Insuran 
Company and its affiliate, the Hart 
ford Accident and Indemnity Co: 

pany, are licensed to do business 
in every State and in Canada a: 

Hawaii. For name of nearby Hart 
ford agent call. Western Union - 
in Canada call Canadian Nationa 
Telegraphs. 
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Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Rubber 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


B CAUSE play on clay and grass 
tennis courts is dependent on 
weather—and because upkeep is ex- 
i sive—clubs, schools, parks would 
like to use concrete. But the summer 
sun caused expansion that cracked and 

kled the concrete, and made the 
courts useless. 


Then an architect had an idea. He 
had heard that Goodrich had invented 
at ~ expansion joint for concrete 

s. Why couldn’t the principle be 
used for tennis courts? He came to 
Goodrich and Goodrich engineers de- 
ped a rubber strip which works 
ectly. As the concrete expands, the 


cal 





rubber flexes downward, and as the 
concrete shrinks, the rubber flows back 


to original shape. Result is the top of 


the rubber strip is always flush with 
the surface of the court. 


These rubber joints are placed at 
the court markings and are painted, so 
that tape is unnecessary. They are a 
complete success, and make concrete 
courts practical at last. 


Whether or not you are a tennis 
player, this development is of interest 
to you because it illustrates the breadth 
of the research which never stops at 
Goodrich. This research has developed 
one rubber that takes terrific punish- 


girdles for tennis courts 


ment (as a lining for ball mills it 
outwears manganese steel), a rubber 
bearing that outwears bronze, a rubber 
belt that flexes 5 times longer than 
former belts. Every Goodrich product 
is made better by this exceptional 
Goodrich research activity. Your 
Goodrich Distributorcanshow you how 
these improvements can save money 
in your plant. The B. F Goodrich 
we Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Coodrich 
O88 eh han RUBBER 
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THIS 
BUSINESS WEEK 


THERMOMETER MONKEYSI!)! \Fs 


ONE OF THE INIQUITOUS CHAR 
times made against Busine 
editors, and one which they h 
tention of denying, is that th 
honest. That accusation was n 
seriously—a good many times 
and this spring when business, 
indicator thereof, were in a ta 
“This recession,” argued help 
spondents, “is caused largely by 
confidence on the part of bu 
Why don’t you fudge your the: 
push it up?’ Executives al 
country will regain confidences 
buving. You can end the depres 
You know, it might have w 
But your editors resisted the 
tion, and, sadly, week by week 
| the news as they saw it. Virtue 
its own recompense, they were | 
| rewarded with a happier bu 
| look with which to deal. And 
great temptation of life is to 
| a “recovery herald” every pie 
} ness news that is tinged, however 
| with an optimistic hue. You w 
fore, understand if we use a 


small voice in calling vour attent 


couple of rosv stories this week 


FALL ADVERTISING PROSPECTS 
has to do with that insidious n 


confidence. There's no business 


“A yy flects how executives are looking 
future as does the advertising 
| A few hardy companies believe t 
time to advertise is when thi: 


blackest, and that very likely is t 
rect viewpoint. But our advert 
des partment tells us it is a tough 
weather cycles of sun, snow, wind and rain — resisting the heat sell. Most executives won't 


Somewhere out there ‘Pyrex’’ Brand glass insulators are combating 


from destructive charges of lightning, flashovers and arcs and all unless immediate prospects just 
expenditure. Therefore, the news 
17 that advertising is back on 
do both a mechanical and electrical job high voltage currents grade strikes us as highly sigr 
The second story has to do wit! 


this, while supporting the heavy weight of miles of wire. Insulators 


must surge hourly and surely from power plant to distant city. 


Under sudden wind or temperature change, internal insulator strains RECOVERY’S WHITE HOPE 
sre at their maximum. Either the metal cap, the glass part or its which, according to a good many 
support must give. To ease the motion and redistribute the load, omists, is home building. The new 
is that contemplated work is 

: d away from contracts awarded, A 
This layer provides long-lived, dry Pyare} positive lubrication. CORNING a) the chart on page 20 makes clear 
GLASS WORKS, manufacturers and research specialists in this field, ever that has happened in the 
sooner or later actual contracts 
tended to take up the slack. Th 
maintaring the strength of their insulators. by the way, is the kind in which 
Statisticians delight. F. W. Dodge 
has compiled “construction c 
film can be formed on friction parts of automobile engines, pro- plated” and “contracts awarded 
many years. But, so far as we kno 
is the first time the cause-and-eff« 
been pointed up to show, at a g 
one half through the use of this supplementary lubricant. 1938-39's building possibilities 


a coating of graphite is applied wherever metal and glass meet. 


specify “dag” colloidal graphite in water for so lubricating and 


Likewise, with “dag” colloidal graphite in oil, a similar lubricating 


viding the same dependability under high heat, heavy pressure and 
old starting conditions Research shows that wear is reduced by 
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law iaectewt.) | eee 


You may increase your borrowing capacity one to four 
times — obtain extra funds to meet special demands — and 
keep interest charges at low commercial rates by gearing 
bank credit to your inventory. This method is made possible 


by LAWRENCE SYSTEM. 


You need not remove your inventory from your premises 
nor change normal day-to-day operating schedules. And, there 


will be no conflict with your regular banking connections. 


Consult your banker for full information about Law- 
RENCE SYSTEM credit. Or write direct to our nearest office. 
Your inquiry will be held confidential and involves no 


obligation whatever. 











There are but two 
steps in establishing 
LAWRENCE SYSTEM 
credit 
1. Commodity paper is issued on 
the basis of inventory. In this 
way you utilize the tremen- 
dous value that commodities 
hold as loan collateral with- 
out removing them from 
manufacturing or marketing 

channels. 

2. The paper is placed as secu- 
rity for bank or R. F.C. loans 
With credit on a secured ba- 
sis, you are, of course, eligi- 
ble for low commercial rates 
Loans are more flexible, too, 
and usually require no per- 
sonal endorsement. 











Creating Commodity Paper Against Inventory 











A. T. G1Bson, President 





Member: AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION Since 1916 


New York: 52 Wall Street » CuHicaGo: One N. LaSalle Street » BOSTON: 49 Federal Street» Kansas Crry, Mo: Commerce Trust Bidg. 
BurFFALo: Liberty Bank Bldg. « St. Louis: Federal Commerce Trust Bldg. « SPOKANE: South 155 Stevens + FresNO: 2030 Anna Street 
MINNEAPOLIS: 835 Plymouth Bldg. « Houston: 1001 Shell Bldg. « Daas: Santa Fe Bldg. « SAN Francisco: 37 Drumm Street 
Los ANGELES: W’. P. Story Bldg. « PORTLAND, Ore: U.S. National Bank Bidg. » SEATTLE: 1014 Fourth Ave. South + Honowuwy, T. H. 
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An airplane ride 
over the state will thrill you—will 
show you why New Jersey’s industrial 
picture is so unique. You'll see big 
industrial operations at the water's 
edge. You'll see busy plants operating 
in small towns of the state’s interior. 
You'll see mountains, farm lands, sea- 
shores, large home communities and 
small, You'll see an interlacing of rail- 
roads, highways and waterways that 
bespeaks mobility and thriving trade. 
You'll see the nation’s largest city at 
one end, the third largest at the other, 
and realize that more than one-third 
of the nation’s buying power is reach- 
Dept. 


New Jersey Council, BWw-4 





NEW JERSEY SS 


CREATED TO TELL YOU ABOUT THE INDUSTRIAL 


Now ready. 





An Industrial Atlas of New Jersey. 
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*.. you'll get a new 
industrial picture! 


able overnight. You'll see 
Jersey is richly blessed. ... 

- +» You'll reflect that with such 
great diversity and such residential 
advantages there should be an abund- 
ance of capable workers who are will- 
ing to work. There is. You'll guess 
that reliable power sources are avail- 
able. They are. You'll be pleased, to 
hear that there’s no personal or cor- 
porate state income tax. You won’t be 
surprised to hear that 50 major indus- 
tries and hundreds of smaller ones 
took up New Jersey locations last year. 
This is a good place for industry to be 
is on the 


. . . that’s why industry 


move to New Jersey. 


Stote House, Trenton, N. J. 
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Ask your secretary to write for your copy 





that New 







THRU A PILOT’S EYES... Xe’ 2us™ 





HIDDEN TICKERS 


DEPARTING FROM THE USUA 
of the stock ticker 
front of a broker’s quotation | 
James Richardson & Sons, 
Melady, Sellers & Co., Ltd 
Winnipeg, Man., have placed 
ers behind their boards. Th« 
from slots in 


somew! 


tapes emerge 
tive boards. As a 
is saved and custemers ar 


conseq ue 


from ticker noise 


NEW TICKERS 


| NEW BROAD-TAPE NEWS TICK! 


| of transmitting 







and printing 
acters per minute are 
in operation by the Finan 
Ticker Service of General N« 
Inc., 30 Broad St., New Y« 
ern Union engineers develop: 
outfit 


now he 


EXHIBITION COAL MINE 
NATIONAL Eprr 


SOCIATION who visited Bluefiel 


MEMBERS OF 


this summer were privileged 1 


first outsiders’ glimpse of wl at 


ably the first Permanent | 
Coal Mine. Coal seam in the 
over 114 ft. high, permitting 


Associatior 

the tunnel right into the mount 
Visitors are 
specified 


hontas Operators 


permitted to mot 


visiting hours unt 


notice. 
NEW BOOKS AND BOOKLETS 


(1) “Arr Conpitionine,” by ¢ 


Fuller, published by Norman W. I 


Publishing Co., 2 W. 45th St 
York. A readable, well illustrat 
too-technical treatise on the en 
Price $4. (2) “How to Mak 
Movies,” a complete handbook 
amateur movie maker, publis! 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 
Price $2. (3) “Walt Disney C! 


Merchandise 1938-1939,” a cata 


merchandise featuring the fas 
and sales-making cartoon dwar 
Donald Duck and Mickey Mo 


Ferdinand the Bull, 
sion will ” released Nov. 25. P 

by Kay Kamen, Ltd., 1270 Sixt! 
New York. (4) “Relief of Hay 
and Kindred Maladies by Me 
Air Conditioning,” bo 
there ever was one, 


whose mo\ 


a timely 


Divis 
Day! 


Frigidaire Conditioning 
General Motors Sales Corp.., 


PLASTIC DIVERSIFICATION 

STARTING WITH ITS BASIC pheno! 
the original Bakelite, B: 
247 Park Ave., New Yor! 
added plastic to plastic—urea an 
lystyrene in 


inoid, 


Corp., 


addition to 


phen: 
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the years. Now the company 
es the further diversification 
| » onding of its line with “Bake- 

( Jlulose-Acetate Rainbow-Hued 


” 


CARBON MONOXIDE DETECTOR 
Tut NACE OF CARBON MONOXIDE GAS 
} ¢ been recognized in the opera- 
motor vehicles, factories, gar- 
Headaches and fatigue result 
from its presence in small concentra- 
and death from plus quantities. 
The engineering department of Travel- 
ers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn., has 
developed a device for detecting the 
presence and quantity of the gas. Al- 
most negligible in cost, and so simple 
that it can be constructed by anyone 
possessing slight mechanical knowl- 
edge, its specifications will be furnished 
by Travelers on written request, 





gratis. 


ENSEMBLE MUSIC 

HAVING MET WITH ENCOURAGING suc- 
cess with former ensemble merchandis- 
ing plans, RCA Victor, Camden, N. J., | 
is going to offer in September a console 
grand radio ($85 list), a Victrola at- 
tachment ($14.95 list), $9 worth of | 
Victor records, a $2 subscription to the 
Victor Record Review, and a member- 
ship in the Victor Record Society, all 
for $99.95. 


TOURING SPEEDMULLOR 


Wuen Bearpstey & Preer Co., Chicago, 
has a red hot prospect for one of its new 
foundry sand preparation machines, it 
cranks up a modern streamlined truck 
on which a full size Speedmullor is 
mounted and runs it right into the pros- 
pect’s foundry. Fitted with a skip 


t 
1 


hoist, the machine is loaded with sand 
direct from the molding floor, the sand 
conditioned, and a new sale rung up 





_ 
r) 
w 
=} 
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by the company. 


STEEL RESEARCH NEAR PEAK 


Despite THE 60% prop in steel output, 
members of the American Iron & Steel 
Institute, representing 90% of the in- 
dustry’s capacity, will spend approxi- 
mately the same amount of money on 
research in the course of 19388 that 


they did during the peak research year | 


1937—89,500,000 this year, $10,- 
300,000 last. 


SOUIBB INSTITUTE 


PoLLOWING SOMEWHAT THE RESEARCH 
tern set by A.T.&T., G.E., and others 
he sphere of physics, E. R. Squibb 

& Sons, pharmaceutical manufacturers, 

announce the creation of an “industry- 

ported research enterprise dedicated 
ure science in the medical and bio- 
cal fields.” Squibb has just com- 
pleted a $750,000 building at New 
Brunswick, N. J., to house the “Squibb 
Institute for Medical Research.” 
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\\ | ig aeolemgens picks LUX Fixed 
Systems to protect its worst 

fire hazards. Virtually every 
major public utility uses Lux carbon diox- 
ide protection for generators, oil switches, 
transformers. Auto manufacturers guard 
their huge lacquer dip-tanks and drain 
boards with Lux Fixed Systems. 
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Fire sounds its own alarm and kills itself. 
A heat-actuated control releases Lux car- 
bon dioxide snow-and-gas, clean, dry, and 
harmless, and the fastest known extinguish- 
ing agent. It kills fire in a few seconds 








without harming men or materials. 





If you have an electrical or flammable 
liquid fire hazard, write now and ask for 
“Lux Makes The Difference,” a concise 
descriptive brochure. Write today. 











u sus) Walter Kidde & Company 
| ae 225 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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More Goods for More People at Less Cost 


about 


AD the 7!5 million people who bought 

new radio sets in 1937 been obliged to 
pay 1929 prices for them, the total cost to the 
public would have been $700,000,000 greater 
than it actually was. In fact, the 7! 5 million 
sets of 1937 cost the public $188 000,000 less than 
the 4!5 million sets of 1929. And _ because 
radios cost less, more people could buy them, 
and the purchasers had more money to buy 


additional comforts and conveniences. 


This 1s but one of many cases where industry 
has found ways to make better products at less 
cost. For instance, the 1!.5 million electric 
washers bought in 1937 cost the purchasers 2 
million dollars less than the million bought in 
1929. The 1,200,000 electric fans bought in 1937 


cost the purchasers $700, le thar 
half that number bought in 1929. And in this 
same period hundreds of other manufactured 
products, because of improved manufacturing 
methods, have been reduced in cost so that more 
people can have more of the good things of life 


This process of creating real wealth has brought 
to America the highest standard of living ever 
known, and it is this process which must con 
tinue if even higher standards are to be attained 
General Electric scientists, engineers, and work 
men are contributing to this progress. By 
developing new and better ways to use elec 
tricity for the benefit of the public, they are 
constantly providing More Goods for More 


People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for 
every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


1938 — OUR SIXTIETH YEAR OF MAKING ELECTRICITY MORE USEFUL TO YOU 
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"WASHINGTON BULLETIN | 


WASHINGTON (Business Week 
Bure The President is willing 
to parley on labor act changes. He 
is forced to do so or run the risk 
that the American Federation of 
Labor and employer groups will 
get what they want direct from 
Congress. 

For months various A.F.L. offi- 
ciale and business executives have 
been prometing a move to join 
forces and detour the White House 
instead of trying to get Roosevelt 
to see things their way. Washing- 
ton isn't surprised that Roosevelt 
now proposes that all concerned 
employees, employers and the gov- 
ernment—should consider “eclarifv- 
ing amendments.” 


AF.L. STRENGTH FORCES ISSUE 


Taree YEARS’ EXPERIENCE has brought 
to light “ambiguous sections” of the 
law. The word from Hyde Park may 
be accepted at its face value, but it 
was prompted by the showing that 
the A.F.L. has made in the primaries 
the last three months. Roosevelt 
has picked up the ball before Congress 
takes it away from him 

He stalled last session, appointed a 
mmission to study operation of the 
British labor laws. Nothing that the 
Harriman group reports next month 
veigh heavily against the shift 
political wind. John L. Lewis 
lding the C.1.0. on its course 

the President is tacking. 


LAW WON’T BE JUNKED 

Born 1s THe A.F.L. anp AMONG EM- 
ers there are many who would 
to ditch the Wagner act alto- 
er, or at least the Labor Relations 

Board. There’s no chance of that. 

Green's executive council has tried to 
ne proposals which it can push 

th a chance of winning 


QUERY TRADE LAWS 


Tue ROLE PLAYED BY TRADE ASSOCIA- 
vs will be an important phase of 
nvestigation of the anti-monopoly 


committee. 


Ihe Commerce Department now is 
ng a questionnaire to go to 3,000 
+000 association executives early 


next month. Prepared in consultation 


the Justice Department, Federal 
rade Commission, and other agencies 
participating in the inquiry, it is de- 
1 to bring out all desired infor- 
m by one request to the associ- 
e department doesn't anticipate 
association executives will have 
lo more than consult their own 


knowledge and their own records to 
answer the questionnaire satisfactorily 
It’s not the department's intention 
that its questionnaire be multiplied by 
association questionnaires to members 
It’s reasonable to expect, however, that 
some associations may have to call on 
them for information 

Data desired from individual firms 
will be obtained by subpoena of rec 
ords. Insurance, steel, oil, cement, 
rayon, and other lines will be covered 





Talk Fast, Mr. Wallace 








VW ITH RECORD-BREAKING SUR- 
PLUSES of farm products, Sec. 
Henry Wallace has one of the govern- 
ment’s finest messes on his hands. Be- 
tween conferences on subsidizing wheat 
exports, he and his most affable young 
men are scurrying around the country to 
sell the farm program, hoping next year 
to undo some of the damage. Typical 
missionary work is an exhibit planned 
for a New England country fair. Moving 
pictures, dioramas, models, and other 
material will be used to sell Triple-A. 





NOT GUNNING FOR STEEL 


Tue Justice Department's survey of 
the steel industry, expedited by recent 
modification of the basing point system, 
has no immediate object. Eventually it 
may point either to prosecution or to 
revision of the anti-trust laws 

The flavor of the inquiry is in line 
with Assistant Attorney General Ar- 
nold’s policy of achieving wholesome 
economic results rather than scoring 
empty legal victories. There’s no pre- 
conceived notion that the basing point 
system should be abolished entirely 


The problem as defined b \ \ 
Berle, in his now famous memo to the 
O'Mahoney monopoly committe 
whether a few large-s« ak compet 
units are more desirable than a larg 
number of small scale local monoy« 
He questions whether the count 
would be better off if steel were to fi 
low the pattern of the highly compet 


tive textile industry 


SPREADING SECURITY BENEFITS 


No ConecressMan will contradict 
the promise held out by President 
Roosevelt of extension of the social 
security act to include five to six m 
lion workers not now covered. But pre 
election views will not hold next Jan 
ary. The actual approach to the prob 
lem will be very cautious 

Seamen and employees of national 
banks and others linked in the Fed 
eral Reserve and Home Loan Bank 


systems probably will be covered with 


old age insurance. Tough opposition 
particularly from the South, probably 
will ditch farm hands and casual labor 
ers. Inclusion of domestic workers 


doubtful 


MARCHING INTO GEORGIA 


Rep-susrenvereo Gene Tataaper is 
doing a yeoman job in attacking Se 
George as a tool of the Georgia Power 
Co . and he expects lots of he lp from tlhe 
TVA investigating committes which 
moved down suddenly almost to the 
Georgia line to show the wickedness 
of power company operations. Cs 
mittee Republicans suspect politics an 
are indignant 

Senatorial courtesy kept the commit 
tee from inquiring into the Berry ma 
ble case until after the Tennessee S« 
tor’s primary was over and lost 

Republicans also are sore because in 
vestigators digging up dirt on power 
company activities are borrowed from 
PWA, which is making the loans in 
volved for duplicate plants The excuse 
is that the committee has no money. 
but Republicans did not learn about 
the PWA sleuths until they had been 


working for weeks 


HIT TYDINGS ON FAIR TRADE 


Davey Lewis, the New Deal candidate 
in Maryland's Senatorial fight, is lan 
basting Sen. Tydings for the resale 
price maintenance law, but has no 
mentioned that the credit really be 
longs to Jimmy Roosevelt, who he Iped 
Tydings push it through Congress over 
his father’s opposition 

As Lewis tells it, the Senator whom 
the President has marked for purging 
has befriended “Dr. Schnickelfritz” and 





























Darnell Casters, 
whether for office 
or plant, feature @ 
Double Ball-Bear- 
ing Swivel that 
assures easy rolling! 











































Cross-section 
DARNELL 
CLIDE 

































Specify 
DARNELL 
Office Chair Casters 


—and enjoy the comfort and effi- 













ciency of swivel-chair operation 
that only Darnell Double Ball-Bear- 
ing Casters can 


give. Ask your 


office furniture dealer—he knows! 

















DARNELL a Mong zee LTD 


ALIFORNIA 
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When Your Radio Goes Bad 





-°. You Can Depend on the 
Service Man Who Depends 
on the ‘“‘MYE’”’ 


“MYE™ is the nickname of the most useful 

and indispensable book in existence for 

the men who keep radio sets in operation, 
The Mallory-Yaxley Radio Service Encyclo- 
pedia is the one book that gives your service 
man all the information on the 17,000 dif- 
ferent radio set models with which he must 
be familiar. 
Hailed as the greatest step ever t aken in the improve- 
ment of radio servicing, the . now in its second 


edition, gives facts that could be ascertained only through 
thousands and thousands of practical experiments, 


“MYE™ typifies Mallory’s position in the industry as 
pre-eminent both for products and the service it gives 
to the men who use the products. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address — Pelmallo 


MALLORY 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 
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| other patent medicine manufacturers 
and raised the 
And it’s 


ladies. 


price of drugstore arti- 


cles. going over big with 


the 


HITCH IN PRICE LAW STUDY 
sURVEY is still “on 
Field work should have started 
several weeks but held up. 
{ hitch in the budget for the job is 
given as the reason but in WPA there's 
no telling 


WPA’s MARKETING 
paper.” 


ago was 


According to the men at headquar- 
ters who have been running ‘round in 
circles, it will all be 
in another week 


straightened out 
if all 
business may yet get an unbiased ap- 
praisal of the effects of the 
resale price 


and goes well, 
welter of 
maintenance, licensing, 
special tax and other laws and regula- 
tions. 


REA MAKING SPEED 
IN two MontTuHs of cultivating pros- 
pects, the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration has disposed of over $31,000,- 
000 of its $140,000,000 kitty—a tempo 
that will go far toward emptying the 
barrel 
pump) before 
June 30, 1939 
REA accumulates approvals and dis- 
them in batches. This is 
good psychology since every sO often it 
claims of $13,000,- 
line built, 
farm customers signed 


(as well as toward priming the 


the fiscal year expires 


gorges large 


permits impressive 
000 spent, 12,000 
and 40,000 new 


miles of 


up, all at one fell swoop. 

The test will come when amortization 
payments begin falling due in large 
numbers in 1939 and 1940. Most of 
REA’s early difficulties were due, how- 
ever, to too high a wholesale rate for 
power. Now REA is tougher. 

RADIO ON HOT SPOT 
Jivters is a chronic condition of the 
radio industry, but this year it’s worse 


The 
coupled with the 


than usual political campaign, 
Federal Communica- 
Commission's has 
made operators so jumpy they're afraid 
a breath of free ether. 
Association of National Broad- 
after 


to discover if 


tions investigation, 


to draw 
The 
casters is religiously reading file 
file of news broadcasts 
any of the stations have given them an 
“editorial” 
that the 


industry 


slant and is about convinced 
can’t haul the 
coals on that score. 


government 
over the 


AAA AND SUGAR 


ANOTHER REDUCTION in AAA’s esti- 
mate of sugar consumption is irmmi- 
nent, limiting imports, and upping 
prices. 


Too late to Sen. Pope’s New 
Deal skin, the market has already bene- 
fited by Sec. Wallace’s decision not to 
this the 

growers will fall 


save 


reallocate 
which beet 
their quota. 


tonnage by 
short of 


year 





“Vardstix 
Tractors 


Those 


RUIN OF THE 
INDUSTRY is not imminet 
result of a $325,000 fed 
to build a tractor 
thurdale, W. Va., 
Roosevelt's experimen! 
planned economy 


FARM MA 


plant 


site 


industrial 
from the 
Arthurdale 
opposition resulted from t 


Part-time 
ment has, start, 
in the plan, at 
struction of two other p 
make shirts and vacuum « 

Perhaps this was beca 
to P 
subsidiary of 

The 


will be op 


facilities were leased 
Jones and a 


Electric. 


however, 


eral new 
plant, 
by a group of Midwest co 
tives. Operation will be reg 


by orders 








a 





HUSKING MACHINES GAIN 
More 


MECHANICAL CORN HUS!} 
marching down the rows in t \l 
west this year, reducing th 
hard-to-get harvest labor a: 
compensating for the lower 


price of bumper crops by read 
cost per bushel All of whi 
the Agriculture Dep 

Because breeds of corn fa 
hand-husking 
harvested by machine, new 
better able to stand the 
ing substituted 


interests 


show heavy loss 
strain 
As corn gets 
the machines will be speeded 


JOINT MILK REGULATION 


Watuace and the milk m 

A AA are considera ) 
the 
federal-state cooperation in the 
tion of the 
milk market in 
New York City. 
farmers in the seven states that 
fluid milk to Gotham voted last 
than 4-to-1 in favor 
federal-state regulation proposal 


SE g 


section of 


couraged by assured prosp 


and most tu 
the 


some 


biggest 
world—t} 
60,000 


end more 


promises to raise prices to farmer: 

a recent low of around $1.50 a hu 

weight to $2.20 in the “flush” 

to $2.65 in the short season. It wi 

vide for milk pricing according to 

classes of uses, with a uniform r: 

return to farmers through a m 

wide pool, will be administered by an 

appointee of the Secretary of Agr 

ture and the New York State Con 

sioner of Agriculture and Markets 
Effective regulation in New York has 


been impossible since the Supreme 
Court three years ago held that the 
state law could not dictate prices I 


to out-of-state suppliers 
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PRODUCTION 

+#Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) 

+Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) 
Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thousands) 
+Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)... 

*Electric Power (million kw.-hr.). 


TRADE 

Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). ? 
*Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
«Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 

«Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 

Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). ssa er en eee end we 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.). 

Iron and Steel (Steel, composite, ton). 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley ‘testa, Ib.) 

Moody’s Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 1931 =100) 


FINANCE 

Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 bonds) 

Call Loans, Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 
Business Failures «Dun and Bradstreet, number). 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 

Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 
Security Loans, reporting member banks 

U. S. Gev’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, raparting member banks 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks ia 


* Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, Week Ended August 20. 


Latest Preceding 


Week Week 
42.8 40.4 
$9,611 $9,517 
$9,845 $9,462 
999 968 
2,139 2,134 
98 97 
63 62 
$3,817 $3,347 
$6,485 $6,466 
$.65 $.64 
8.37 8.33 
$36.49 $36.51 
10.125 10.125: 
143.3 142.1 
5.80 5.80 
1.00"; 1.00° 
75 75 
218 221 
2,587 2,582 
2,930 2,920 
20,632 20,611 
3,900 3,889 
1,210 1,196 
9,302 9,319 
3,107 3,093 
* Revised. 





BUSINESS WEEK’S INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 





The Figures 


Latest Week 62.4 
Preceding Week 162.0 
Month Ago 61S 
Year Ago 78.5 

Average 1933-37 69.0 
Month Year Average 

Ago Ago 1933-37 

37.0 83.8 55.1 
$9,443 $12,116 $7,462 
$9,761 $7,086 $5,185 

964 1,282 1,118 
2,085 2,304 1,917 
100 129 lit 
63 79 70 
$4,097 $4,519 $3,578 
$6,433 $6,500 $5,782 
$.70 $1.09 $1.05 
8.84 9.96: 11.27% 
$36.30 $40.36 $33.82 
9.917: 14.000 9.983 
147.8 199.0 166.48 
5.79 4.52 4.69 
1.00 1.00 85 
-75" 1.00" 98" 

206 159 196 
2,585 2,565 2,441 
3,039 782 1,547 

20,618 22,303 20,182 
3,878 4,580 # 
1,201 2,047 3 
9,318 9,370 - 
3,092 3,000 ) 


8 Not Available 





These monthly averages 





120 —T 


are merely simple aver- 
ages of each month's 
weekly figures of 


NORMAL= 100 





Business Week's index 100 
of business activity pre- 
sented in the chart at 








the top of the page. They 80 
enable readers to get a 
general view of the trend 
of business since 1929. 


60}-— 


The Weekly Index of Busi- 
ness Activity is covered by 
the general copyright on the 
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A “SOUNDING” MAY HELP YOU CHART A SAFE COUR: <5: IN 


BUSINESS, TOO... 


Even today the largest liners sometimes have | 


to resort to sounding before they can continue 
on their course with confidence. 

A business executive, faced with determin- 
ing a business policy, can also often benefit 
by a “sounding” —a study of his problem by 
impartial outside experience. 

The firm, SANDERSON & PORTER, includes 
a group of individuals experienced in many 
fields. It is their business to collect, analyze 
and evaluate facts helpful to management in 
establishing policies. 

The firm is a partnership established more 
than 40 years. Its organization includes indivi- 
duals of widely varied experience, whose com- 
posite advice and service are available to clients. 
Arrangements to have aSANDERSON & PORTER 
representative call to discuss your problems 


may be made, without obligation, through any 


. 


of the firm's offices. 








SANDERSON & PORTER offer engineering 
services in connection with: 


DESIGN -—— CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS * REORGANIZATIONS 
NEW PROJECTS 
FINANCING ° MERCHANDISING Ss A N D E - s oO N & oa o 2 T E k 


MERGERS ENGINEERS 


PURCHASES -—— SALES NEW YORK 
$2 WILLIAM STREET 
SAN FRANC! 


VALUATIONS 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Sales indexes show advance is holding up and broadening out, 
though some retailers feel farm price declines. Inventory replen- 


ishment is basic factor, government spending overplayed. 


\TISFACTORY PROGREsS in the cur- 
rent business recovery is reported 
this week. In one or two lines of 
«tivity, in which hesitation had been 
felt in the recent past, a pick-up has 
ccurred. Elsewhere a steady advance 
has continued. The broad upward trend 
chich is now in its third month gives 
no signs of breaking off. 
Perhaps the striking 
movement of the current week is the 
rise in steel operations by more than 
two points to 43% of capacity, the 
est rate since the first week of last 
November. This improvement is due 
not to buying by any of the big con- 
suming industries—automobiles, build- 
ing, and railroads—but to the demand 
f miscellaneous smaller consumers, 
partly for the purpose of filling up 
stocks which had been allowed to drop 
too low. 


most single 


Steel Line Upward 


The seasonal movement in steel 
operations continues to be upward until 
October, and as the automobile com- 
panies come into the market for larger 
quantities there is every reason to 
await a further rise in activity for the 
next two months. Following that, the 
hopes of the industry can turn to 
steel buying for public works under 
the government’s spending program 
and the possibilities of railroad pur- 
chasing contingent on settlement of 
the wage question and of the worst 
ff the roads’ financial difficulties. 


Indexes Running Higher 


Many other indexes of 
mostly covering last week’s operations, 
have made a satisfactory showing. 
Carloadings are moving forward in line 
with their usual seasonal trend; auto- 
mobile production is rapidly recover- 
mg as the new model year begins; elec- 
tric power output is holding its own; 
and engineering contracts still run 
above a year ago. Building material 
sales are responding to the rise in resi- 
dential construction. Turning to the 


activity, 


lighter industries, activity in cotton 
textiles, woolens and rayon, in shoe 
manufacturing, and in paper has been 
making steady gains. In markets where 
buying had been stagnant for several 
weeks, there have been some signs of 
renewed interest. Retail sales reports 
are mixed, some losses in the farm re 





In The Outlook 











” International 
RIVING AHEAD with its plans to 
rejuvenate a sickly U. S. merchant 
marine, make America once again one of 
the great shipping nations, the Maritime 
Commission last week took over opera- 
tion of the Pacific’s old Dollar Line 
(story on page 23). This week, at New- 
port News, Va., Admiral Emory S. Land, 
chairman of the commission, drove the 
first rivet for the new 34,000-ton United 
States Lines ship that will be the suc- 
cessor of the old Leviathan. At Admiral 
Land’s left is A. J. McCarthy, vice- 
president of U. S, Lines. The ship, largest 
ever built in America, will be 723 feet 
long, will carry 1,219 passengers between 
New York and Europe. 





gions appearing as a result of the re 
cent price declines 


Up to Last December 

The composite result of these gains 
is likely to lift the Federal Reserve 
Board index of industrial production 
for the third 
rise from 76 in May to 77 in June was 
the first upturn of the year. In July 
(preliminary), and in 


successive month. The 


it rose to 8S 
(August 
present day would put it at something 
like 85 
to the level of last December 


‘ 


the best estimate as of the 


This would mean a recovery 


First Employment Gain 


The netional figures for employment 
and payrolls in manufacturing, mining, 
and other leading industries which have 
just been announced for July by the 
Department of Labor bring further con- 
firmation of the advance. Factory em 
ployment made its first gain, after sea- 
sonal adjustment, since twelve months 
previously, and factory payrolls made 
a similar gain 
Recovery Factors 

Turning to the future, a continuance 
of the present upward movement may 
be predicated on the influence of most 
if not all of the following factors: re- 
plenishment of inventories, government 
spending, public response to the wide 
changes understood to be made in the 
1989 model cars, maintenance of the 
advance in building, expansionary 
monetary policy, a _ political trend 
toward conservatism, reduction of 
costs, and the cumulative effect of re 
vival. 

Rising farm mcome could have been 
added until the recent drop in prices,* 
and, in view of the government’s firm 
determination to support agricultural 
income and the probability that it 
can hold wheat and cotton prices at 
their present levels, it may have to be 
added again. Not all of these influences 
may work out constructively, but the 
composite effect should stimulate fur- 
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ther business gains over the next three 


to six months 


Inventory Replenishment 


The basic factor in the current situa- 
tion is in all probability the replenish- 
ment of inventories which had _ been 
allowed to decline for a full year. There 
is every reason to believe that this was 
the main influence which caused the 
turn three months-ago, and it should 
have enough power to carry on for 
another three to six months. Beyond 
that time, one assumes that it will taper 
off, barring the unlikely assumption 
that corporations will forget their un- 
fortunate experience with overstocking 


in 1937 
Government Spending 


A good many people take it for 


granted that the government spending 


program is behind the current revival. 
A consideration of the time element 
throws doubt on this point of view. 
The spending program was announced 
in April, and for two months there was 
no apparent effect on sentiment, on 
business or on prices. As a psychological 
influence, it seemed to be a dud. During 
the past two months, while steady gains 
have been made, the spending pro- 
gram has not been in effect, with the 
exception of an increase in PWA pay- 
rolls (from the $145,000,000 of April 
to the current $175,000,000) . This par- 
ticular increase is dwarfed by the pur- 
chasing power created in a single week's 
rise in the stock market 


Fall Farm Payments 

The importance of the government 
spending program will come in the 
future, when the money is actually 
spent. This fall there are to be large 
farm parity payments, in the winter 
relief outlays are likely to be increased, 
and in the spring there will be heavy 
public works contracts—the heart of 
Until these expenditures 
in March or 


the program 
reach their peak (say, 
April), one can see a strong enough 
influence on business to prevent any 
relapse in the absence of powerful ad- 
verse political ce velopments. 


Longer-Range Influences 


After inventory replenishment and 
government spending have passed their 
apex, however, the progress ot business 
will depend on longer-range factors. 
The outcome of the elections and the 
independence shown by the next Con- 
gress, the ability of the heavy indus- 
tries to secure wage reductions or, in 
their absence, to mechanize labor and 
otherwise improve efficiency, the dy- 
namic effect of the expansionary policy 
which has been under way in the mone- 
tary field since April—these will be 
among the controlling influences for the 
year 1939. 


U. S. in Grain Cartel? 
Wallace seems to be planning 


a deal with Canada to parti- 
tion wheat exports. 


Sec. Henry Wa.iace talks cooperation 
with Canada on wheat, but the actual 
methods he suggests for selling United 
States wheat spell nothing but competi- 
tion. That’s clear enough as he goes 
ahead with discussions of a subsidy 
to float 100,000,000 bu. of Great Plains 
wheat into the export markets. 

But, behind all this, there may be 
sprouting a very neat campaign to 
partition the grain trade of the North- 











BRINGING IN THE SHEAVES—Work- 
ers on one of Soviet Russia's vast collec- 
tive farms celebrate the bumper harvest 
of winter wheat. Europe’s expected yield 
of 100,000,000 bu. more than a year ago 
is one of the factors prompting Sec. Wal- 
lace to subsidize exports of U. S. wheat. 


ern Hemisphere. There’s a growing im- 
pression in Washington’s best informed 
circles that Sec. Wallace wants to get 
Canada into the wheat acreage curtail- 


ment program which the United States’ 


projects for 1939, and that he wants 
to apportion to the United States 
and the Dominion their logical shares 
in the Northern Hemisphere’s wheat 
trade. 

It hasn’t—even 
reached the stage of attempting to form 
an international cartel for the grain. 
But nobody will be surprised if it does. 
Wallace's boys already have broached 
the idea of an ever-normal-granary for 
the whole world. It’s a short step to 
production and export controls. And 
such controls would simplify Wallace's 
problems 


conversationally— 


domestic acreage-allotment 
no end. 

Thus what looks like cut-throat com- 
petition in wheat this year may become 
all sweetness and light in another year 


or two. It’s possible even tl! 
is bluffing (BW—Aug20'3s 
der to scare somebody into co 
Maybe he will be glad if his 
trade pals over at the Stat: 
ment smack down the expor 
for wheat. Wallace hasn't ev« 
export subsidy (some cyni 
dumping). He’s been forced 
thing by unsatisfactory wh« 
which are a serious threat to 
farm program 


Factors Influencing Polic, 


Here are the major dev 
which have forced his hand 

I1—Canada has announced 
program which amounts to a s 
subsidized exports (BW—A 
p41). 

2—Europe’s crop is turning « 
better than expected—the wh« 
now is put at 1,653,000,000 bu 
1,564,000,000 bu. last year. Wit 
low, Europe’s importing nati: 
Holland have hiked the barrie: 
subsidize home production Fra 
exporter this year instead of 
porter, has pegged the domes 
and presumably will dump the 
Exporters like Rumania and 
have formally invoked export 
dies. 

3—Argentina, which has us 
dies to promote exports in the 
ready to do it again. 

In the face of such com petit 
United States finds itself wit! 
1,110,000,000 bu. of wheat 
of old wheat is 154,000,000 bu 
1938 crop is estimated at 956, 
bu.). That’s more than 400.0 
bu. in excess of normal domest 
sumption. 

All the importing nations 
world together won't buy muc! 
than 500,000,000 bu., and may! 
that much. If Sec. Wallace wa 
sell to anybody, competition 
what it is, he probably will hav: 
sort to the export subsidy or fa 
blistering resentment of the « 
wheat raisers who won’t be 


w“ ith world prices 


Cost of Plan in Doubt 


How much it will cost the | 
States to move 100,000,000 bu. at 
prices still is a matter of conje 
About $143,000,000 is available t 
Agricultural Adjustment Admit 
tion from customs receipts for 
purposes; $65,000,000 of that i 
marked for cotton. The remaind 
something over $75,000,000 ma 
used for purchase and distributi 
surplus farm products for relief « 
subsidize exports. Surplus-for-relief 
make a big hole in the $75,000,000 
Wallace apparently thinks there w 
enough left over to handle the w! 
export subsidy. 
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and impose a minimum wage according | 


to his own judgment. Thus the makeup 


irst Headache in Wage-Fixing 
of the committee is highly important. 
Before the new federal law can be applied to an indus- : 
try, the industry must be defined. Commissioner 


Andrews makes a start with the textile situation. 





Every branch of the industry wants 






representation on the committee. But 






there will only be seven representatives 
of employers, as the remaining 14 mem- 






bers will represent the workers and the 





on (Business Week Bureau) the committee that will eventually 





iy led der the wage-hour law. recommend the highest minimum rate technical committees to “assist the main 
The problem in fixing a minimum of pay that will not substantially cur committee in considering the problems 
we higher than the initial statutory tail employment in the industry. The of these branches, such as finishers, mer- 
Lie of 25¢ is first of all a problem of recommendation cannot go into effect cerizers, and silk throwsters.” 
entity and definition. On this will de- until the administrator approves it There are nice little side issues such 
' | how many branches of the indus- But he cannot override the committee as the inclusion of underwear manufac- 
are included in the first swath cut 
f the law’s administration. Commis- = -_ = 
. wer Elmer F. Andrews announced 
| . week that, after “conferences with Chemist—Merchant—First Wage Arbiter 
+] Psi oc Tonttle 
; meen urthggee F-ageo ae ALD M. NELSON, chairman His capacity for exact and rapid 
sun - flats j ye of the wage committee of the thinking, and for exact expression of 
snizations, they were all agreed that textile industry—first to tackle the opinion or fact, helped him to win | 
al » work of the Textile Industry Com- | problem of raising wages above the his spurs at Sears. The spur-winning 
‘tee should include the establishment | 25¢-an-hour minimum-—is vice-presi- process had been begun in the chem. | 
{ ‘minimum wages for the manufacture dent in charge of merchandising and ical laboratories, continued through | 
‘all three products.” Thus the silk a director of Sears, Roe- four months at the Lowell | 
nufacturers succeed in getting under buck & Co. Like many Textile School where 
t » tent with cotton, whose wage level | another man who has Sears sent him, and 
wer, Silk labor would prefer sepa- planned one career and carried forward in a 
rate consideration, for the same reason. ended up © field far company-planned appren- 
, ; ‘ removed, Nelson set out ticeship at the American 
ask Doesn’t Take In Wool to become a professor of Woolen Mills in Utica, 
: chemistry. He was gradu- N. Y., and Providence, 
u¢ Wool and worsted are not included in ated from the University > £ Bee & moved 
committee’s jurisdiction. Wool tex- of Missouri in chemical sharply forward in 1918, 
i sare not so directly competitive with engineering in 1911, hav- when his superior, L. H. 
a other fabrics and traditionally the in- ing worked his way Crawford, then merchan- 
0 sry is more widely separated from through school by firing dising manager, told him 
0 or branches. furnaces, grading chem- the company’s catalogue 
The wage proceeding will include the — A ee ans fe wale copy had been written 
: ; ast year by teaching more with an eve te 
rogressive steps in the processing of r oe : 
1 : : chemistry to freshmen. A rhetoric than to exact 
: wen material. In cotton it will go university chair in chem- description of products 
k to the spindle but w hat is the istry was his goal. Crawford assigned him to 
by starting point in rayon, for instance? But along came a letter the job of seeing that all 
i Similar questions will arise in the de- from the head of Sears’ eds were written cen- 
termination of minimum wages in other chemical laboratory ask- Tndawood # Tadermoog cisely and accurately. That 
lustries. The deciding factors and the ing the chairman of Mi-- was right down his alley. 
/ ght that is given to each in deter- souri’s chemistry department to Nelson no longer has much time 
sing the scope of the first action to recommend a young man for a job for play. But he plays as often as he 
. as laboratory assistant. The chairman can, and as hard as he can. He fishes 
se wages under the law may set sig- “ Ps 
. picked Nelson, who had the open whenever he can, plays golf fre- 
ant precedents. mind and adaptability which he re- quently, spends numerous evenings 
. tains today. Thus, the die was cast. at what he considers the restful amuse- 
Right Approach Important Sears officers and employees say ment of watching a movie. 
[Ironing out the preliminaries in ap- one can tell time by “Don” Nelson, Among Nelson's chief assets, say 
ng the law to the textile industry is so regular is his routine. He is an Chicagoans who know him well, are 
“ re important at the moment than early riser, and when in Chicago he intellectual honesty and a vast ability 
ybjective—the fixing of minimum appears at his desk promptly at 7:50 to get along with people while still 
we rates. Administrator Andrews —seldom earlier, seldom later. The being himself. He is neither a yes- 
. i : first thing he does is to confer with man to Gen. Robert E. Wood, com- 
esn't think there will be much “a . . 
a ee a sub-executive, and to Nelson, con- pany president, nor a Simon Legree 
. — about that, when that point is | ferring means asking questions. He to his subordinates. He will fight—or 
é reache 1, but in the opinion of Donald goes after information like a dentist reason—hard for what he believes to 
. Nelson, chairman of the textile in- after an ailing tooth. He isn’t a “desk be right or wise. But he keeps dis- 
stry committee, it will be three or executive.” He believes in settling a cussion pleasant, wins the respect of 
0 four months before wage standards are problem “on the ground,” and will opponents, His subordinates say: “He 
f ied and Mr. Nelson may be opti- eatch a sleeper for New York or Los may not agree with you in what you 
i In any case the law’s minimum Angeles on short notice to cut away think ought to be done. But he can 
i 25¢ will Gale fect Oat. OA. the distance separating him from a see why you think as you do. And 
a situation that must be dealt with. he never puts you on the defensive.” 
important to all branches of 
textile industry is the makeup of 








\ (son 





What is the textile industry? It 
ple but the question is im- 
ant not only to that widespread 
istry but to all others that are in- 





, 
nds § 








































present its findings to the adminis 
trator. Under the law, this committee 
will make no recommendation as to 


maximum hours, but is required to 


public. Commissioner Andrews explains 


that some branches of the industr 
“cannot be directly represented on th 


main committee without increasing its 


size inordinately,” and so there will | 
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“ 
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“Untouchable” 





Wide World 
HIS freight car, loaded with F. W. 


Woolworth Co. stationery supplies, 
this week had become the center of the 
dispute between the Association of San 
Francisco Distributors and the C.LO. 
Warehousemen’s Union. The union re- 
fused to work the car, claiming it was 
loaded by strikebreakers. The employers 
declare it was loaded by the Woolworth 
warehouse manager and his assistant. As 
a result, the car, with a special engine, 
was shunted from warehouse to ware- 
house; and wherever it went, men re- 
fused to work it and were discharged. 








turers who spin their own 
many of them do. Will they be included 
with textile manufacturers or later with 


yarn, as 


garment manufacturers who buy their 
half-and-half ar- 
rangement be worked out? 
Representation of labor is a knotty 
problem because of the dog fight be- 
tween A.F.L. and C.1.0. Both have 


been represented in preliminary meet- 


own yarn, or will a 


ings of the industry with Andrews and 
both, of course, will be represented in 
the final organization but the method 
of apportionment will call for a demon- 
stration of Andrews’ reputed ability for 
effecting amicable agreements. 

Complications crop up all along the 
line. It’s very like the NRA days ex- 
cept in two important respects: 1. This 
time there is a single objective—estab- 
lishment of a 40¢ minimum wage as 
rapidly as economically feasible. 2. 
Andrews proposes to tackle one indus- 
try at a time. 

At most only two or three wage pro- 
ceedings will be in the works at the 
same time. The administrator says em- 
phatically he will not clutter up the job 
by taking on a big bunch all at once. 
As one is settled another will be added, 
the order determined more or less by 
the number of- workers affected. 

The textile industry was an obvious 





first choice because its low wage level 
affects more workers than any other. 
It was the recognized battleground 
when the wage-hour bill was being 
pushed around in Congress. In the tex- 
tile industry the wage differential issue 
is sharply defined. The law forbids the 
fixing of minimum rates solely on a 
regional but instructs the ad- 
ministrator and the industry commit- 
tees to consider competitive conditions 
as affected by transportation, living 
and production costs. 

“Tt can be taken for granted,” says 
Andrews, “that there will be differen- 
tials.” 


basis 


Wage-Cuts Despite Congress 


A byproduct of the wage-hour law 
is rather widespread wage reductions 
in anticipation of its application. Con- 
gress stipulated that the law should 
not justify cutting wages in excess of 
the minimum but, as the A.F.L. has 
pointed out, Congress provided no 
means of enforcing its declaration. An- 
drews has condemned it as economic- 
ally unsound and very unfair to labor. 
The A.F.L. has set up a National 
Council of Textile Unions to launch a 
new organizing drive. 

C.1.0. also is active in throwing its 
strength behind the law and its en- 
forcement. The Textile Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee has appointed 
John Abt as special counsel and head 
of the wage-hour bureau of the C.1.0. 
Abt has been a prominent figure in the 
Roosevelt Administration. Until _re- 
cently he was in charge of the trial 
section of the anti-trust division of the 
Justice Department. During the past 
five years he has been connected with 
the AAA as head of the litigation sec- 
tion, with the La Follette Civil Liberties 
Committee in its investigation of in- 
dustrial espionage, <¥ith the SEC in 
litigation with Etectric Bond & Share. 


A.F.L. Feels Its Oats 


Confident of growing strength, 
executive council plans drives 


on C.1.0. and Labor Board. 


Ir was A.F.L. C.1.0. again 
this week in civil war— 
and at new heights. An added attrac- 
tion-——if the jurisdictional fight can be 
called the very real 
possibility that A.F.L.’s executive coun- 
cil might open up against the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act at the fed- 
eration’s annual convention (Houston, 
Tex., Oct. 3) and precipitate the great- 
est wrangle among the delegates since 


against 
labor’s own 


attractive—was 


C.1.O. pulled out three years ago. 
Boiled down, the informed observer's 

reactions to the week’s are: 
1. The most important trend is one 

away from labor unity. While the A.F.L. 


events 




















strategists were getting 1 
in their executive meetir 
lantic City, the C.1L.O. was « 
firming its purpose to h 
national convention in Oct: 
answer A.F.L. challenges 
new organization campaigns 
state councils and 150 cit 
formed by the C.1.0. durin; 
year are meeting this week a 
next two or three 
delegates for the convention 

2. The A.F.L. executive « 
sidering proposed amendm¢ 
Wagner act, was thoroughl 
this week of having the fede 
all within its power to curt 
thority of the National La 
tions Board.” Indicated 
posal for convention consider 
the act be virtually scrap 
of a law which would prohib 
tion of plant-wide unions 
gestion is given little chanc 
able Congressional 
realistic labor observers—al! 
might pass in the A.F.L. « 

8. William Green of the AF] 
nounced after a White H 
that he and President Roos 


weeks, 


consider; 


eye to eye on the need for 
act revision. This statement 
as it did before the Preside: 


mittee on foreign labor pract 
a chance to report, created 
of disbelief all along the li: 
labor front- 
in spite of the President’s lat: 

oration of the Green statement. ( 


murmurs which 


insisted the agreement couldn't 
than skin-deep. 
A. F. L.’s New Strategy 

4. The A.F.L. livened its at 
C.I.O. by announcing a ship-: 
organization 
tremors to 


campaign, and 
run up 
coasts (see page 27). 
will be an industrial 
first, then the newly-organiz« 
will be divided into crafts 
when contracts are won with en 
This, at least, is the new A.F.] 
egy devised to “meet the C.1.0 
own ground.” Meanwhile, C.1.0 
not openly attack the A.F.L 
bas 


unity 


and doy 
Presuma 
union 


is set up on a permanent 
then any move for 
C.I.0. support. 

All these events point towa 
ble, not only in union jurisd 
matters but in Congress when t! 
Wagner act under 
Business 
week had its fingers crossed—w 
more observers 
make Obviously 
thinks its star is rising, as it lays 
to capitalize on the charges of 
munist infiltration in the C.1.0 
A.F.L. leaders and other spok 


have made before the Dies comn 


drives get 
management general! 
realistic declin 
predictions. 
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Fal | Advertising Getleck Improves 


Newspapers, most sensitive barometer, cut their losses 
for the first time last month, and ad men hail swing- 
around. Magazine pickup expected; radio tops °37. 


Last MONTH, advertising came around 
ve. All through the first six 

of 1988, advertising, hand in 
vith general business, was stalled 
around the corner. But in July, linage 
totals for the first time began to sub- 
santiate the rumors that space-and- 
time salesmen had been passing back 
nd forth since late spring—rumors of 
dormant campaigns that were going to 
he revived, existing campaigns that were 
going to be expanded, media list due to 
be lengthened. The evidence isn’t over- 
whelming; there aren’t any big gains, 
only reductions in losses. But that is 
enough to prove to worried salesmen 


the 


that the swing-around has come. 


How Media Compare 


In 1937 advertising chalked up sizable 
gains in all media except newspapers 
BW—Jan22’38 p30). Despite the fact 
that the last few months of 1937 put 
something of a crimp in the totals, net- 
work radio last year showed a gain of 
16.21% over 1936. Magazines chalked 
up an increase of 14.36%, and only 
newspapers showed a decline—linage 
volume ran 2.899% less than 1936. For 
the first seven months of 1938, however, 
total newspaper advertising is 15% be- 
hind the same period last year, maga- 





zines’ advertising revenue is 11% less 
than a year ago, and only radio can 
boast a gain over 1937—a mere 4.2%. 

But last month the clouds rolled 
back for 1938's first view of the upturn 
and the three media were reassured 
that 1938 still had a chance to save face. 

First sign of the upturn came from 
newspapers, whose schedules make them 
more sensitive barometers of general 
conditions than any other media. Total 
newspaper advertising linage, which had 
been dropping consistently lower each 
month (from minus 9% in January to 
minus 19% in June) turned up in July, 
though it still showed a decline of 15.7% 
from last year. 


Losses Reduced in July 

For July practically every classifica- 
tion in Media Records’ reports on news- 
paper advertising in 60 daily and 93 
Sunday newspapers in 52 cities, showed 
a swing-around. General or national 
advertising linage, for example, which 
had shown a 13.9% loss in January and 
had fallen to minus 28.6% by June, was 
registering only a minus 24.1% in July. 
Retail advertising, starting with a 6.1% 
decline in January, hit a minus 13.8% 
in June, but hopped up two points in 


July. Department store advertising, too, 





which had come from a 5% loss in Jan- 
uary to an 11% loss in June, showed an 
8.6% loss for July. Only automotive 
advertising, as expected, went on its 
downward path through July; having 
stood at 38.5% below 1937 in January, 
it went to 48.6% below by July. 

Though August totals are not yet at 
hand, the word is around that they will 
further bolster the upswing by showing 
linage figures even closer to the black 
ink than those registered in July. 

Since the magazine field is slower to 
reflect trends in business activity there 
is as yet no definite evidence of an up- 
swing in national advertising—merely 
predictions for the fall, suddenly reviv- 
ing advertising campaigns. 

According to Publishers’ Information 
Bureau figures, for the seven months, 
January through July, 34 general maga- 
zines showed a revenue decline of 12%, 
dropping from $9,900,332 in 1937 to 88,- 
697,180 in 1988. Twenty special maga- 
zines were down 12%, with revenue 
falling from 1937’s $9,868,901 to 1938's 
$8,730,525. Fifteen weeklies were down 
10%, from $45,531,391 to $39,208,393. 
Thirty-two women’s magazines were 


down 7°. from &82.368,.234 to 828.301 

905. And 12 farm papers wer 

7°, from $6,605,129 to 86,161,391 
Individual performers that stood out 


in these magazine groups include 7 


Judge, in the general magazine group, 
with a revenue increase of 59 for the 
seven-month period, and Scribner's with 
an increase of 42°. F squire, in the sp 


cial group, managed to ring up a 1 
revenue increase, and the sports maga 
zines, almost without exception, we 


flaunting gains—Country Life and 7 
Sportsman was up 18%, National 
Sportsman 13°, Hunting & Fis/ 
9% and Sports Afield 6 In the 


women’s group, Harper's Bazaar had a 
5% revenue increase, } oque | , Made 
moiselle 27°, Photoplay 19 Of the 
weeklies This Week sported a 1 in 
crease, and Life 95%. These are the 
only magazines able to show revenue 
gains over last year for the January 
through July period, 


Life Shows a Profit 


Life, of course, led the whole field 
with its 95°% gain, and it made further 
history by turning the corner into the 
black in the second quarter of this year, 
showing a modest profit for the first 
time, after operating since November, 
1936 in the bright red. Advertising rates 
were set last year at $1,500 a page, 
based on a 250,000 circulation guaran 
tee. While circulation climbed over 
1,000,000, advertisers began piling into 











Polaroid Windows “Light Condition” New Railroad Car 











International 


NEW OBSERVATION CAR, just added to the Union Pacific's streamlined “City 
of Los Angeles,” is America’s first light-conditioned railroad car. It has circular 
Polaroid windows, each of which consists of two laminated Polaroid disks, one over 
the other mounted in such a way that the outer disk is stationary, while the inside 
disk can be revolved by turning a knob, Passengers can thus adjust window brightness 


and no window shades are necessary. 
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CLIPPER” of Pan 


“BABY American 
A recently at Juneau, Alaska, after the first survey flight from 
Seattle over the route for which regular air mail service is 
planned in the near future. Forging of the Juneau-Seattle link the Seattle-Alaska run 


Airways arriving 





le W 


will complete air service from top to bottom of the W 


y 


Hemisphere. The West Coast route, about 11.287 miles 
world’s longest all-over-land air route. The “baby clipper 


are 10-ton, 15-passenger ships. 





the magazine for the free ride, and for 
1937, Life averaged 46 advertising pages 
an issue, and lost upwards of $50,000 
an issue at the same time—pretty 
nearly $3,500,000 for the entire year. 
Now, in 1938, Life’s page rates are set 
at $5,700, based on a circulation guar- 
antee of 2,000,000. In July the average 
number of advertising pages was 12, in 
August it will be about 15, in September 
about 16 or 17. Provided that 2,000,000 
circulation guarantee is met (for the 
first quarter total net paid averaged 
only 1,854,183) , it shouldn’t be long till 
Life is making real money. 

That day won't come for many of 
the other picture magazines however. 
Though a few of them have definitely, 
firmly folded up (Now & Then, See, 
Picture) many of the other nine-day 
wonders are hanging on, turning up on 
the news stands sporadically, publish- 
ing on an “indefinite” schedule. 


Look Keeps Old Guarantee 


That doesn’t go for the Cowles 
brothers’ Look, of course, or Moe An- 
nenberg’s Click, which ought to be able 
to ride 6tit the Graze very nicely. Look, 
however, which aimed to boost its cir- 
culation guarantee from 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 this May, and its rates from 
$3,750 to $4,800, was trapped in the 
general spring slump and remains at its 
old guarantee and rate. Its advertising 
revenue for the first seven months of 
19388 hits $725,878, and since Look 
didn’t take advertising until last No- 
vember, no comparisons are possible. 


Click. which tops the gory and sensa- 
tional picture magazine group (a field, 
incidentally, that Look has apparently 
fled) once claimed a circulation of 2,- 
000,000. Now that has settled down to 
a figure somewhere between 750,000 and 
1,000,000. Pic, the Street and Smith pic- 
ture magazine, claims close to 500,000 
circulation. 


The Networks’ Record 


Of all the media the one that’s “sit- 
ting prettiest” is radio. Radio is in the 
black. Spot broadcasting, on which no 
reliable data are available, is reported 
in the trade to be booming considerably 
ahead of last year, and the networks are 
all managing to better the 1937 totals. 

The Mutual Broadcasting System, 
smallest of the networks, made the big- 
gest gains in the first seven months of 
1938. Revenue, which jumped from $1,- 
267,078 in 1937 to $1,509,287 in 1938, is 
up 19.1%, and Mutual figures it will 
end the year with about that same 
gain or better. 

The National Broadcasing Company, 
whose revenue moves up from $22,655- 
557 to $23,982,384, has a 5.9% gain. 
The only one of the three networks to 
show a gain every month (ranging from 
1% in radio’s dullest month, April, to 
9.3% in July), NBC figures on a year- 
end increase of something over 5%, ex- 
pects to get its gross network sales 
figure up to $40,000,000 for 1938. (It 
hit $38,000,000 in 1937.) 

The Columbia Broadcasting System, 
which made such whopping gains in 


1937 that it is hard pressed to 

them this year is nevertheless 

show a gain of 0.9° for the first 
months. Like the other networks, CBS 
is already assured of a prospero 

feels safe in predicting it will fin 

year in the black. 

Of the other media, Outdoor A 
tising, Inc., which reported natior 
vertisers’ billings of $39,300,001 
1937, a 17% gain over 1936, sho 
slight gain for the first six mon! 
this year, will probably finish up 193s 
with a gain of 3% or 4%. Hard } 
auto advertisers’ cancellations, Out 
has been increasingly active in the 
month, expects a fall at least as 
as last year’s, is already looking 
ward to a busy 1939. 


Television on Air 


After a two-month intermis- 
sion, Radio Corp. of America 
renews its broadcasts. 


TELEVISION CAME BACK on the air 
week. After a two-month layoff, di 
which time the television transm 
and equipment were further impro 
the Radio Corp. of America starte: 
a new series of experimental telev 
broadcasts from its studio in the En 
State Building in New York City. 
The present series of broadcasts 
set to run for four weeks. There wil 
six one-hour transmissions a week 
films and live entertainment, as well 
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“Unftoreseen events... 
ptt een change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
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“IT’S YOUR BUSINESS NOW, SON” 


I've earned retirement and I'm satisfied you're ready to 
step into my shoes. But let me emphasize one thing: Carry 
fidelity bonds on every employe in the place. 

I know all those men... I'd bet my bottom dollar on every 
one of them. That's why they're in our employ, many of them 


n positions of high trust. Nevertheless, I'm not blind to hu- 


may be xempted to ‘borrow,’ then try to replace that money by 
rrowing’ more. That has sent many a man to ruin. It can 
plunge you into bankruptcy. And never forget that the trusted 
man has the greatest opportunity to go wrong. 
So I say, bond every man you put on the payroll. He won't 


resent it... it's a feather in his cap that a surety company will 


bond him. It will give you peace of mind too; greater confi 
dence in planning against the unforeseen 

“So good luck, son. Keep your chin up—but heep it covered.” 

. » - 

In the past ten years alone, surety companies have paid out 
almost $200,000,000 on fidelity bond claims. Maryland bond- 
ing means more than merely reimbursing you for loss. An 
employe'’s record is examined before the bond is approved 
Maryland investigations, too, often disclose lax accounting 
methods or other loopholes which might result in further 
shortages. And when a loss does occur, it is a distinct relief to 
the employer to have a trained claim man immediately on the 


job to straighten out the tangle. Ask your Maryland agent. 
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still pictures and test charts. A tempo- 
rary antenna on the north side of the 
Empire State Building is to be used for 
radiating the broadcasts, so the best 
reception will be north of the building 
and, as before, within 50 miles of it. At 
the end of the four-week period, the 
station is going off the air once more 
for an indefinite period, for further 
modification and improvement. 

Except for the fact that the synchro- 
nizing generators were revised to con- 
form with standards recommended by 
the television committee of the Radio 
Manufacturers Association, no major 
changes were made during the two 
months R.C.A. was off the air. 


Probably none will be made for some 
time. The RCA Institute, 75 Varick 
St., which will conduct a course in tele- 
vision engineering starting Sept. 6 is 
authority for the statement that “the 
basic system of television is unlikely to 
undergo any immediate major change.” 

Working on the same theory, the Am- 
erican Television Corp., which cropped 
up last spring with home television re- 
ceivers for sale (BW—Jun11'38,p20) , 
then promptly found itself stumped 
when RCA went off the air, now says it 
will guarantee every receiving set it 
sells against obsolescence for the next 
12 months. 

The Allan B. Du Mont Laboratories, 


Inc., also ready to manufa 
sell television receivers, ma 
television news this month 
an interest to no less formidal 
than Paramount Pictures, w! 
to be right on the firing lin 
television shooting starts 
Over in England, televis 
gone so well, only about 3,50¢ 
ing been sold in Greater Lond 
Accord 


measures are being taken to ; 


the past two years. 
tomers. The most important 
reduction. Tiny sets, at pric 
or less, are on display at the R 
hibition at Olympia, 
until Sept. 3. 


which 





That Boom in Building: Is It Near at Last? 


Demand for new residential construction is rising faster than 
contracts awarded; which suggests that upturn can’t be far away 








Billions of Dollars 





- 
I IRST comes the dream, then the blue print, and finally 
But dreams die, blueprints fade, and dwell- 
ings oftentimes don’t arise. In short, there’s many a slip 
‘twixt the architect’s plan and the contractor’s execution. 

But two-thirds of the dreams do come true—as the 
accompanying chart indicates. For every $1.50 of building 
intention, there’s approximately $1 of construction. What 
happens, sequentially, is this: A man gets an idea to build 
a home, he consults an architect, or talks costs over with 
a contractor, or discusses plans with a building inspector. 
After that, he may or may not let a contract. 

But sooner or later, 663% of those discussions of inten- 
tions get beyond the blueprint stage. And what’s signifi- 
cant right now is that contemplated residential construction 
is racing madly ahead of contracts awarded. In July, for 
instance, instead of the usual ratio of $1.50 of intention 
to $1 of contracts awarded, the ratio was $2.67-to-1, ac- 
cording to F. W. Dodge Corp. statistics for $7 states. 
Indeed, in the last few months there has been a marked 
increase in the accumulation of residential building in- 
tentions. 


the dwelling. 


Whether such intentions ever get beyond the cocoon 
stage is purely conjectural. Business may turn down, or a 
mortgage might not be raised, or the prospective builder 


for any number of reasons may decide to chuck 
Indeed, a $10,000 dream may be pared down to a & 
pocketbook. 

That explains why contemplated building always ex: 
contracts awarded. But even so, there is an imp 
relationship between the two sets of statistics. Wh: 
intentions have risen much faster than contracts act 
let (as the chart indicates they have been doing 
the first of the year), home building sooner or later 
responded to this accumulated demand. 

How soon this demand will express itself in cor 
lettings, however, is purely conjectural. It may take t 
months, six months, a year, or if another depression o 
the fulfilment of these building dreams might be put 
indefinitely. But it is worthwhile noting that resid 
construction contracts awarded during July were 8 
ahead of July, 1937, and were slightly in excess of 
June totals, despite the fact that the normal seas 
movement is downward. 

This would seem to indicate that the residential dr 
are coming true; that intentions are taking the for 
orders; that perhaps a revival in residential building (w 
has been promised for so long, but which has never « 
through) may really be around the corner. 
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Auto Territory Plan 


Chevrolet will use its success- 
ful Rochester scheme on a 
national seale. 


Ir ¢ vroLet’s “Territorial Security” 
rks as well on the now pro- 
iational scale as it apparently 
Rochester, N. Y., during the past 
four vears it may go far toward lick- 
industry-old irritations arising 

< ross-selling. 
Four years ago the dealer situation 
Rochester—for all leading makes— 
haotic. Dealer turnover was al- 
100% per year. Primary cause 
nbridled competition. Dealers in 
areas around Rochester “pumped” 
into Rochester to the extent of 
virtually half of the city’s entire regis- 


trat ns 


Plan Gets Results 


Chevrolet instituted the “Rochester” 
lan, under which dealers agreed not 
, sell in each other’s territories. At 
first no penalties were attached for | 
violation. Nevertheless 50° of the 

s-selling stopped immediately. When 


, penalty of around $25 per car was 
set up for selling in another dealer's 
territory, cross-selling between city and 

ral dealers, for instance, dropped to 
/10%. 

In the four years of operation, the 
net results were: Cross-selling virtually 
disappeared. Net worth of dealers in- 
creased 300% in Rochester. Rochester's 
Chevrolet dealers, instead of selling 
10% less of the total market than the 
national average, increased their mar- 
ket ratio to above the national aver- 
last year. Turnover decreased to 
only one dealer change (in 21 dealers) 
in the area affected, in the four years 
of operation. Rural dealers, by concen- 
trating on home markets, maintained 
their sales ratio and increased gross 
new car profit 20% on an average. 


How Idea Is Worked Out 


\ dealer’s territory is defined as cir- | 
cumseribed by the corporate limits of | 
the city, town, and village in which | 
he is located. On passenger cars the 
voting address of the customer is the 
controlling factor, on trucks the busi- 
ness address. 

(here is no prohibition against a 
dealer selling outside of his territory, 
but if he does so he agrees to pay the 
raided dealer $25 if settled voluntarily 
within 48 hours after delivery—or %35 
if no voluntary adjustment is made. 
Fleet sales and sales to governmental 
bodies are excepted. 

Che plan has now been proposed for 
installation on a national scale—start- 

immediately with nine selected 
pots. Texas is excepted, due to state 
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SCHOOLS ano COLLEGES | 
















































THE PROTECTED PAY ENVELOPE | 
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MSN responsible for the executive control of the country’s most 
important educational institutions will tell you that group insur- 
ance has, in many cases, provided the only practical way in which 
they could solve the problem of a traditionally implied responsibility 
for the security of staff and faculty members. 


Under the Connecticut General “Protected Pay Envelope" plan, 
group insurance becomes a modern coordinated program providing 
CONTINUITY OF INCOME for employees in the event of death, dis- 
ability or old age. It is a practical plan, low in cost to employee and 
employer, adequate as to benefits provided and as well suited to the 
requirements of a school or college as to a great manufacturing industry. 


Our new booklet “The Protected Pay Envelope" explains this 
plan in detail . . . contains much information of value to every execu- 
tive. We shall be glad to send you a copy on request. 

* * + 










“At the close of another academic year when we are considering faculty 
salaries and budgets, we should like to express to you our satisfaction with 
the group insurance plan worked out by you for the benefit of members of 
the Faculty of Trinity College. All those who have participated in this plan 
desire to continue. We regard it as an excellent form of protection, and the 
members of our Faculty are glad to get such protection within their salary 
range.” 


TRINITY COLLEGE . ..« «+ «+ « A Connecticut Generel Group Policyhoider 


Connecticut General 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | | 
Hartford, Conn. 


Life, accident, sickness insurance, annuities and all group lines. 











anti-trust provisions. 
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The Business Record, State by State 
Percent Gain or Loss from First Half 1937 to First Half 1938 
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Passenger | Commercial Household Ordinary Value of 
Car Car Refrigerator Life Insur- Checks Farm Power 
Sales Sales ance Sales Draun Income Output 


States by Regional Groups 


New England —18 —5l | —ll —I12 
Maine —4§ —=$2 | 35 
New Hampshire d —49 
Vermont —47 —44 | 
Massachusetts . —48 —49 | 
Rhode Island... .. .| . —57 


Connecticut ...... . - — 


Middle Atlantic ’ —45 
New York nd 
New Jersey... ; -—48 
Pennsylvania 





Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


East North Central | 





West North Central 
Minnesota 
lowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


| 


| 


South Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Columbia! 
Virginia 
West Virginia..... 
North Carolina 
South Carolina. 
Georgia ; 
Florida is | 





East South Central 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 


West South Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 





Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 








Pacific 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 


+ I 
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cups or THE Dotiar Steamsuip Line, 
sow more than two-thirds inactive, 
«oon will resume their important role 

the American Merchant Marine. 
But they won’t have the familiar “8” 
ssignia on their stacks. Within the 
six months the house flag made 
around the world by the late 
(Captain Robert Dollar will come flut- 
tering down from the mastheads of a 








next 


famous 


nce proud merchant fleet. 

Siening of the long-awaited agree- 
ment on Aug. 19 means the end of the 
ne started in 1888 when Captain Dol- 
ar bought his first vessel, the little 
hip Newsboy. By the terms of the 
agreement the Maritime Commission 
acquires title to all of the line’s Class 
B stock (2,100,000 shares) and title or 
voting control of almost half of the 
Class A stock (115,426 shares); 34,243 
shares of preferred remain with pres- 
ent holders, including Dollar subsidi- 
aries and various creditors who stand a 
hance to realize some profit if the 
new operation succeeds. 

The new arrangement contains few 
surprises and follows generally the set- 
ip outlined two months ago (BW—Jun 
8°38,p20). The rehabilitated services 
will be run with a grant of $15,000,000 
subsidy from the government to be 
paid at the rate of $3,000,000 a year in 
five years. In addition, a loan from 
Maritime Commission funds of $1,500,- 
000 will be made available for repairs 
and modernization of the President 
Coolidge, President Cleveland, and the 
10 or 12 other ships comprising the Dol- 
lar fleet. (Coast business optimistically 
sees this as the first step in the commis- 
sion program to revive shipbuilding 
there.) A further loan of $2,500,000 by 
the RFC will provide working capital. 


Unit Takes Over Debt to RFC 


The $7,500,000 indebtedness of the 
company to the RFC will be taken over 
by the new operating unit in addition to 
any mortgages that may be created in 
he process of rehabilitation. Readjust- 
ments and extensions are contemplated 
the maturity of various obligations 
owed the commission and the Anglo 
California National Bank, which is a 
creditor to the extent of approximately 
$2,050,000. R. Stanley Dollar and the 
Dollar subsidiaries will not get one cent 
of cash for their common stock hold- 
ings, although they will be released 
from liability on notes and mortgages 
of the companies. Top executives of 
the present concern are to go, but the 
rank and file personnel will remain. 


in 


—_— ——- 

“$” Flag Gone; Dollar Line Goes On 
Maritime Commission takes over Captain Dollar's 
shipping empire. Liberal subsidy will enable revamped 
line to compete with British and Japanese. 


While business on the Pacific Coast 
derives much satisfaction from the pros- 
pect of the restored Dollar services, 
Coast shipping executives are worried 
about the entrance of the government 
into the steamship business. Most 
of them see it as the first 2p toward a 
government-owned-and-operated — mer- 
chant marine on the Pacific. 

Commission spokesmen deny this and 
explain that the new Dollar setup will 
in no way resemble the old Shipping 
Board operations, that it will function 
as a private corporation with the gov- 
ernment as a major stockholder, that it 
will deal with labor as a private con- 
cern, and that it will retain member- 
ship in such industry organizations as 
the Waterfront Employers Association. 

Of particular interest on the West 
Coast is the commission’s plan to go 
after a share of the Hawaiian Islands 
trade. For several years the Matson 
Navigation Co. has held what amounts 
to a monopoly on the business. Foreign 


ships, of course, are not permitted to 
operate between American ports, and 
for many years Dollar has paid Mat 
son a royalty on each pound of cargo 
and every passenger that Dollar has 
carried between the islands and the 
mainland. This arrangement was fixed 
in a contract between the two com 
panies and approved by the Shipping 
Board when Matson indicated it would 
set up a competing line to the Orient if 
Dollar tried to cut in on the trade to 
the islands. Validity of this agreement 
was denied this week by the commis 
sion in a three-to-two vote. Many ek 
ments in Coast business have chafed at 
the Matson Island monopoly and wel 


come prospects of a competing service. 


May Use Famous Flag 


There is a strong possibility that an- 
other house flag, older and even more 
famous than the Dollar, will be adopted 
by the new organization—that of the 
old Pacific Mail Steamship Co., known 
to the world a half-century before ¢ ap 
tain Dollar started operations. When 
the Dollar interests took over Pacific 
Mail in 1925, the \ acquired the title 
to the name and charter of the com 
pany (at a reported price of $100,000) 

Coast business is keenly interested 


in a new, powerful factor appearing 





Baldwin Locomotive Ships Seven Locomotives to Chile 


—— 
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HE M.S. Belnor lists to one side 

under the weight of a huge moun- 
tain-type locomotive leaded aboard her 
last week at Eddystone, Pa. Baldwin 
Locomotive Works was shipping seven 
of the locomotives, which were built in 
less than 20 weeks, to the Chilean State 
Railways. The shipment scored two firsts. 
It was the first order for locomotives 
from South America in which the Export- 
Import Bank has assisted in the 


financing. And it was the first railroad 
equipment order to be placed with an 
American firm since negotiation of the 
compensation mark agreement between 
Germany and Chile. American exporters 
regard the order as demonstrating that 
the superiority of U.S.-built locomotives 
and quicker delivery, when allied with 
reasonable credit arrangements, more 
than offset the advantages accruing to 
Germany from compensation agreements. 
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on the Pacific to compete with Ameri- 
can lines for the cargo and passenger 
traffic between Coast ports and Aus- 
tralasia. British interests and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway will construct five 
new ships to cost $55,000,000, at least 
two of which will be placed on the run 
between Vancouver and New Zealand 
and Australia in competition with the 
Matson Line out of San Francisco. 
Four governments (Great Britain, Can- 
ada, Australia and New Zealand) are 
to share cost of operation through a 
subsidy plan. 

Provision is made for joint operation 
of the new ships, which will be much 
bigger and faster than those now oper- 
ated in the Australian service under the 
British flag by the Canadian Pacific and 
Union Steamship Co. of New Zealand. 
All details of the subsidy arrangement 
haven’t been revealed, but it is known 
that Canada appropriates $300,000 a 
year to operate the veteran ships Niag- 
ara and Aorangi now plying between 
Vancouver and Sydney. 

Two of the other ships scheduled for 
construction by the Canadian Pacific 
will probably be assigned to the Orien- 
tal run, where the company already has 
four Empress liners operating. 

Observers agree that the heavily- 
subsidized ships of Japan will put up 
the stiffest opposition to the new British 
services. 


Sets Truck Rates 


ICC fixes minimum tariffs in 
East, and similar action will 
follow elsewhere. 


Wasnincton (Business Week Bureau) 
—To stop rate wars among the truck- 
men the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has put a bottom under their rates 
in New England and Eastern states. 
Very prompt action—prompt, at least, 
for the ICC—was taken on the plea of 
truckmen themselves, also shippers who 
do not want the industry to commit 
hara-kiri. 

The idea of rate regulation was born 
with that law which was supposed to 
end the truckers’ troubles—the Motor 
Carrier Act of 1935; the law provided 
for the filing of regular tariffs by motor 
carriers. Prior to that time the rate 
charged was a private matter between 
the truckman and shipper. When tariffs 
were filed he got a look at the rates 
charged by his competitors. And his 
competitors took a squint at his. The 
result, especially when traffic began to 
skid last year, was that truckmen filed 
schedule after schedule, undercutting 
each others’ rates and gambling for 
freight at figures that took the profit 
out of the haul. 

Last fall the New England operators 
got together and framed tariffs cover- 


ing those states and border territory 
in New York and New Jersey. Carriers 
in central territory did likewise cover-" 
ing operations in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin. 

It was tough going but along in the 
spring they finally had something they 
could show the ICC. The commission 
ordered an investigation, and the re- 
sult last week was the issuance of or- 
ders adopting the proposed tariffs as 
minimum rates. 


Commodity Rates Higher 

The class rates are the same as pre- 
viously were in effect in both territories. 
Commodity rates in central territory, 
effective Oct. 5, run 3% to 4% higher 
than present rates and 12% over the 
level last March, because they reflect 
the boost in rail freight rates. In New 
England territory, commodity rates ef- 
fective Oct. 2 range from 14% to 3% 
or 4% higher but represent no attempt 
to align truck rates with rail rate in- 
creases, 

The ICC’s action anticipates appli- 
cation of minimum rates in other terri- 
tories. Its orders were predicated on an 
“emergency.” The classifications of 
freight and the rates applied thereto 
by the truckers’ own “conferences” were 
accepted pretty much as presented. 

Determination of a proper classifica- 
tion might have taken three or four 
years and applving rate scales to these 
classifications might have taken a 
couple of years longer. This is the com- 
mission’s usual procedure in dealing 
with rail rates, but this time the com- 
mission took into consideration the 
question of whether there would be any 
trucking left after such a time-consum- 
ing study. So instead of running through 
the entire rigmarole of the law the 
commission took its stand on the broad 
statutory injunction to develop and pre- 
serve a highway transportation system 
properly adapted to the needs and na- 
tional defense of the United States. 


Competition and Costs 


The commission’s action forecasts 
fairly rapid progress in lining truck 
rates up with rail rates. Except in New 
England, truck operators have taken 
rail rates as a pattern on the practical 
ground that competition is the most im- 
portant factor. Shippers generally and 
New England motor carriers support the 
theory that truck rates should be based 
primarily on costs of service. Followed 
to its logical conclusion, this theory 
binds the trucks to rates higher than 
rail rates when the railroads have the 
cost advantage. This explains, however, 
why New England operators have sup- 
plemented their class rate structure with 
so many commodity rates that ignore 
costs. 


NEW PRODUCTs 


New processes... Ne 
signs... New appli 
of old materials .. 
twists on old ideas. 





rr J 
There’s something spooky 
little mysterious about the 
tron Luminous Letters whic! 
automatically without wires, 
sockets when they are placed 











tion on the display stand manu 
by Lustron Lights, Inc., 114 | 
St., New York. Explanation is 
letters themselves are formed 
tubing filled with gas which ¢ 
gleams when activated by | 
quency electric apparatus whi 
with the display stand. Catali: 
blocks which back the letters 


a wide range of colors. 


Newest adaptation of the § 
Rubber Bladed Electric Fan is 
phone booth model which its n 
turer, Samson-United Corp., R: 
N. Y., worked out in cooperati: 


Western Electric Co. Its rubber b! 
originally designed to be kind to f 
whirl so silently that they do not 
fere with phone talk. 


It may be a bit warm to mentio! 
oil and heating, but fall is just a: 
the corner, and just beyond it » 


~~Qnondaga Marketers, 93-35 Ja 


Ave., Woodhaven, New York Cit 
bringing out the Onondaga Fue! 
Filter for installation in the fuel 
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jf he tank and burner. Same filter 
= . ell also in diesel fuel lines. 
Ne c 
j ate the new Spook Automatic 
. of Cuno Engineering Corp., 
g g g | 
; Conn., imsert a cigar or 
ciga in the open end of the lighter 





tube, that’s all. Electric heating ele- 
ment glows automatically, supplies the 
fire; natural draft does the initial puff- 


No need to take eyes from road. POWER ENOUGH TO KILL A HORSE! 





it Designed also for up-to-the-minute 
S motorists is the Dashboard Control, This is the tale of one of those dramatic tests that the public seldom 

develope r » s & pe F s .. a . : 

na ped by Door & Operators, Inc., hears about. The facts presented here were hidden away in an experi- 

Wall & Hudson Sts., Tiffin, O., where- ; ' 
with they can open their garage doors mental laboratory. 





and light their garage lights as they 
roll up the driveway. Device consists | 
f an electric wave-sending apparatus utor head for their permanent wave machine. It carries some 75 indi- j 


Some time ago, engineers of the Duart Co. developed a new distrib- 


is turned on by a dash-board 

a pick-up element buried in 
the driveway sends the waves through Before assembly into the machine, it was exhaustively tested. The 
a relay, opens doors, flips on lights. 


vidual outlets which feed electricity to the curling units. 


torn 


engineers proved the Durez housing had a big margin of mechanical 


After two years of experimental work, strength...proved it was unharmed by excessive heat. But, then came 
Britex Awning Cloth Co., 8931 129th the most important test of all—the electrical breakdown test. 

St., Richmond Hill, N. Y., is ready to 

go places with Britex Fire Resistant Although the machine is intended for use on house current—110 


Compot whic F > > . . . . 
ompound, which may be brushed on volts—they gave the insulation a real acid test by hooking up a heavy 


canvas—awnings, boat covers, tarpaul- 
voltage line, turning loose 2000 volts of electricity—power enough to 


; 


ns—to make the textile flame-resistant, 
water-repellent, mildew-repellent. kill a horse—but the Durez walls around the contact rings, although 
; : no thicker than the insulation around the wires of an ordinary bridge 
()ffice dictators who have undergone 
the misfortune of tipping over their 
dictating machine stands and machines head, like all the other Duart electrical units in which Durez was speci- 


lamp, prevented any short circuit whatever. And so this distributor 





fied, passed the National Board of Fire Underwriters with flying colors. 





The Durez molding compound used for the Duart distributor ring is 
one of over three hundred different molding compounds we have devel- 
oped through years of experimental work. No matter what the applica- 
tion, we have a phenolic plastic, or can develop one, that will fit the job! 


For further information write General Plastics Inc., 78 Walck Road, 








wil appreciate the convenience and 


North Tonawanda, New York, 
safe of the Y. & E. Dictating Desk 
of Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Roches- | 


‘uel Oil ter, N. Y. Because the desk itself is 


uel Jin the machine need only be PEASTICS THAT Fit ae ae 


plugged into an inbuilt socket. 
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Organize Foremen 


New York City area, which has 
long lagged in this work, gets 
busy at last. 


THis WEEK IN New York City a move- 
ment began which may turn out to be 
the answer to one of plant manage- 
ment’s prayers. Its announced purpose 
is removal of the “insulation” which 
lies between foremen and higher super- 
visory and executive personnel, and its 
sponsor is the Associated Industries of 
New York State, Inc. 

In its very early stages, the plan has 
been discussed by a joint committee 
representing many big industries whose 
headquarters are in New York. First 
step will be to set up an association 
for foremen and other supervisors in 
the New York area. This step is almost 
complete; incorporation papers are now 
in the hands of the secretary of state 
in New York, with issuance of a charter 
expected soon. Fruition of the commit- 
tee’s plan will bring at least a thousand 
foremen—perhaps more—to an all-day 
session in a New York hotel on or 
about Oct. 1. At that time, the outlines 
of a permanent drive to bring manage- 
ment and workers closer together will 
be thoroughly debated and patterned. 

Oddly enough, the great industrial 
district around New York City has 
lagged years behind some other sections 
of country in developing media of ex- 
pression and group educative forums 
for foremen. Most of the factory super- 
visors in New York City, Brooklyn, 
and other near-by industrial areas don’t 
know what a “foremen’s club” is. Yet 
there is a National Association of Fore- 
men with some 15,000 members, which 
holds annual conventions; there are 
well-established foremen’s clubs in many 
cities throughout Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and other states east of the Mississippi. 


Sponsors Test the Idea 


Last winter, a few of the New York 
management people began to prospect 
the field of supervisors’ associations, 
and called a preliminary meeting of 
foremen in Brooklyn to see if the idea 
had any merit in the eyes of the fac- 
tory overseers. The meeting, on April 
6, drew 420 delegates and was a rousing 
challenge to the sponsors. Question- 
naires sent to foremen and higher super- 
visors in Buffalo, Albany, and other 
cities of the state drew a 100% en- 
dorsement of principles 

A noticeable change in management 
ideals is evident in the incomplete plans 
of the movement: Whereas foremen’s 
clubs used to run on a basis of “Keep 
top management out and make it a club 
for foremen alone,” the present trend 
is to bring top management and lower 
supervisors closer together. 

Greatest worry of the organizers, ex- 


pressed openly at the early meetings 
of the group, has been that the work- 
ing personnel of the factories will mis- 
understand the motives of association. 
To avoid such misunderstanding, it is 
expected that labor leaders will be fully 
acquainted with the purposes of the 
movement before it is broached pub- 
licly. 

The campaign is not altogether new 
in concept, but rather is an attempt 
to coordinate the energies of all the 
agencies which want to bring the fore- 


man into forums as a regu! 
tional and managerial enterp 
plans of the new drive will be « 
to such agencies as the Ameri 
agement Association, Nation 
trial Conference Board, Nati 
ciation of Manufacturers, and 
ing trade and industrial ass 
to get their advice, assistance 
port. The cooperation of the ji 
departments of the Y. M.C. A 
of cities and of the foremen’s 
ready in existence has been a 











LABOR 


ANGLES 





STATE JOB INSURANCE 

PLACEMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT insur- 
ance work for New York’s state em- 
ployment service is mounting to sizable 
figures. For the first seven months of 
1938, the state bureau received 1,830,- 
481 notices of unemployment. Unem- 
ployment notices in July, latest month 
tabulated, fell off 26.1% from the June 
figures, but placements declined also— 
private industry taking 18.1% fewer 
persons and public and relief placements 
declining 13.5% from June. There are, 
at present, 600,000 active applicants on 
the rolls in the 119 state offices. 


U.S. EMPLOYMENT REPORT 


MEANWHILE, THE FEDERAL government’s 
public employment report shows sim- 
ilar trends, except for private place- 
ments, which rose 1.7% during July. 
Sec. Perkins reported this week that 
226,855 jobs were found for registrants, 
156,042 with private employers. Pri- 
vate placements rose in 31 states, the 
largest increases being in the West 
North Central and New England states. 
Job applications to the number of 1,- 
237,665 were filed, and the Department 
of Labor’s employment service file rose 
to a total of 8,081,626 active cases. 


RIFT IN U.A.W. DEEPENS 

Twat scrap between pro-Martin and 
anti-Martin elements of the United 
Automobile Workers is bigger and bet- 
ter than ever, despite the lack of head- 
line material for the daily press. The 
anti-Martin faction, operating with 
C.L.O. advice, wants a C.LO. “receiver- 
ship” until next convention time (fall 
of 1939) and a rank-and-file convoca- 
tion soon to elect new international 
officers except for the presidency— 
which would be left vacant until the 
regular convention. 


GORMAN VS. HILLMAN 

THERE IS A FUSS going on in the textile 
union ranks, following the resignation 
of Francis Gorman of the old United 
Textile Workers union from the Textile 
Workers Organizing Committee. Gor- 


man is seeking support for 
against Sidney Hillman, head 
T.W.O.C. In labor union circles 
tile management councils Gorn 
garded as having little, if any, c! 
forming an independent unio: 
ment which could successfull) 
powerful Hillman movement 


REAL LOWDOWN ON LABOR 


A MOST COMPREHENSIVE and 

job of describing the modern p 

of labor economics is just being 
pleted by Prof. Harry A. M 
the University of Chicago an 
Royal E. Montgomery of Corn 
versity. Published by the MeG 
Hill Book Co., New York, by a: 
ment with the University of ¢ 
Press, the work is being mack 
able in three sections, each making 
a large volume priced at $3.75 , 
bor’s Progress and Basic Labor Pro! 
lems” has come off the press; “Lal 
Risks and Social Insurance” 
ready for distribution about Sept 
“Organized Labor” will be publish 
in the early winter. 


BOOKS ON PERSONNEL 
Two NEW BOOKS announced by H 
& Bros., New York, belong 
industrial relations library. The 
“Multiple Management,” by Cha 
McCormick, and “Collective Ba 
ing for Today and Tomorrow,” 
by Henry C. Metcalf from the 


of several experts. 


C.1.0. UNION ON TOP 


QUITE CONCLUSIVELY, Sidney Hill: 
Amalgamated Clothing Ww 
(C1.0.) swallowed the last A.F.L 
of any size in the field, last week 
Rochester, N. Y., the 900 employees 
Michaels Stern & Co. unanim: 
voted to end a closed-shop contract 
der A.F.L. aegis, ratify a closed 
contract under the C.L.O. banner: 
the same time, the company annou 
it would reopen one of its plants w 
was shut down last March, and r 
ploy some 200 workers. 
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7 138 - 
eo . All of this points toward iod 
d oO us points oward a peri 
la ! Coast Labor Tacties of wt Past for C10.—and for 
; : CLO. limits Bridges’ power, Harry Bridges. As forecast by Busi- 
while A.F.L. prepares a coun- ness Week (Deci8 34 P24), the massed 
Ml rs weight of the industrial unions’ lead- | 
ter-drive. : : . 
ership moved in on Bridges when he 
Ass Wrrn CLO. attempting to switch the got too important in the national news. ! 
West Coast labor spotlight off of West Coast citizens can expect to re 
Harry Bridges, longshoremen’s leader, ceive more and more visits from prom- 
p- | with Bridges himself apparently inent C.1.0. leaders, as the headquar- 
resigned to a much smaller sphere of ters influence is extended westward. 
nfluence than he once counted on, the The C.1.0. has a good start on the TOILET TISSUES 
Pacific coastal zone settled down no- Pacific coast—with several hundred + | 
- ticeably this week, Concluding their well-organized locals and a better-inte- BLACK EOS: —wor'd’s tages voting 3000 choot 
tate-ewide convention at Los Angeles, grated sense of direction than its A.F.L. roll. Sold by reliable paper merchonts everywhere 
ee the C1.O. unions picked Philip Con- opponents. One trend will help the in- | ht vay Saaeee Hiay t nese’ Somes 
, "Wad : : : VICTORIA PAPER MILLS COMPANY, FULTON, NY 
nelly of the Los Angeles Newspaper dustrial unions: some of the Western | | : 
Guild as president of the California employers have decided it would be un- 
te Industrial Union Council when Bridges wise to disturb the present union lead- 
efused to run. Connelly can count ership. And employer support is vital. 
i general C.1.0. support, whereas 
ah Bridges’ backing was very light save | 
7 his own maritime unions. | 
Fireworks in Prospect 
T 
. For the future, the industrial unions | 
on the West Coast look ahead to con- | 
siderable wrangling and possibly ma- 
R jor changes in policies before peaceful : 
. industrial relations can be counted on. 
D1 br The announcement by the A.F.L. execu- 
= a tive council this week of a last-ditch 
Millis of drive to unionize the shipping indus- , 
id Prof try in opposition to C.1.0.—an oppo- 
ell Un} n sure to enlist the sympathies , 
“eae f Harry Lundeberg’s unionized sailors 
7" the forerunner of fireworks in j 
Cc} vi sme sectors, and other prospective 
i a 2 events on the horizon may turn into 
Tiaget i portant problems. These include the “SEE IF KOPPERS MAKES IT ! 
5. “La folowing situations: 
r Prob 1. The five Los Angeles C.1.0. lo- . 
ever ls which refused to take part in the ’ , , 
will be justrial union convention are still A steamship company needed an excursion boat which 
ant 13 wre, and may set up a conservative op- would meet the present requirements of the Department 
iblished es a pocoumt leadership. Their of Commerce and which would have great passenger- 
ight is negligible save for its aid to 
Los Angeles open-shop movement. carrying capacity, for use at the New York World's Fair. 
2. The C.1.0, treasury is at low ebb, The Maryland Drydock Company, a Koppers sub- 
—— and if organization were needed in any ne : : ‘ ; 
: sable form it couldn’t be paid for sidiary, at its Baltimore shipyards, streamlined and 
ev are present. remodeled an ordinary passenger ship and added decks. 
irles P }. Eastern C.1.0. leaders still are It will now accommodate 2,400 passengers. 
oe suspicious of Bridges and his suspected 
edited bitions. He will have to stick to his This Koppers subsidiary also builds, repairs and re- 
va mn bailiwick, or a new split may occur. conditions all types of bay, coastwise and ocean vessels 
Penalty Question Raised “See up to 10,000 tons. 
+. This is renewal time for labor con- ” XOpp, KOPPERS COMPANY - PITTSBURGH 
7 tracts with Pacific waterfront employ- Rs Max 
Dialers ers, and the employers want clauses €S py, 
coal the new contracts to penalize union 
At members for violation of agreements. 
<r" \t this time an argument about this BOILER AND POWER PLANTS + CASTINGS + COAL AND COKE + COAL CLEANING PLANTS 
cont” demand is not indicated: rather, Bridges * COKE AND GAS PLANTS + CREOSOTE + DEHYDRATION PLANTS + D-H-S ERONZE + FAST'S 
- i seems inclined to go along. COUPLINGS + WESTERN FIRE HYDRANTS + INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS + MUNICIPAL INCINERATORS 
at Oe 5. Bridges’ warechousemen in Sen * PISTON RINGS + PLATE WORK, TANKS + PURIFICATION SYSTEMS + RECOVERY PLANTS + 
d-shop Pansioos fight 5 es ba SEWAGE DISPOSAL EQUIPMENT + SHIPS AND BARGES * ROOFING + TARMAC ROAD TARS 
v. Ee ees 2 Caere Se * TAR PRODUCTS + TREATED TIMBER * WATER GAS GENERATORS * WATERPROOFING + VALVES 
— ve against @ new open-shop drive. 
rer Obser ers believe that the A.F.L., un- 
reem- cer urging from Dave Beck of the 14 ‘@) p p c Re S 
Seattle teamsters, is not disinterested. 
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Camnsce’ Pelee Contvel Flops 


Reduced consumption, resulting from high prices 
and nullified advertising efforts, spells defeat for 
Canners Industry Board agreement on cling peaches. 


THE MOST AMBITIOUS EFFORT yet made 
hy producers of an individual commod- 
ity to outlaw price demoralization—the 
cling peach equalization agreement, in- 
stituted as part of its three-year stabili- 
zation drive by the California Canners 
Industry Board—has flopped. It now 
becomes apparent that packers will 
have to limit output this year to some 
5,000,000 cases (smallest since 1918), 
that they 
season of 5,577,600 cases 
history), and that growers will get only 
about $12 a ton as compared with 
$40 last 
ment to deliver all promised benefits 
stems not from the fact that it has 
failed to function but really from the 
fact that it has functioned too well. 


face a carryoyv er from last 
(largest in 


year. Failure of the agree- 


Packers Undertake Control 


The board attracted nationwide at- 
tention when it was created in the 
summer of 19387 by 35 independent 
California packers to set up a price 
control on canned peaches (BW-—Jans8, 
p28; Feb19,p25°388). After crop and 
production costs had been determined 
from data furnished by members, prices 
for first-quality peaches in the 1937 








pack and the 1936 were 
pegged at $1.55 a dozen and were to be 
in force until August 1, 1938. 

During July this year, the board had 
to drop the price on old pack peaches 
to meet the $1.30 quoted by the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corp., which is not a 
member of the board, on its Del Monte 
brand. Following failure of growers 
and packers late in July to form an 
agreement governing the 1938 pack, the 
board abandoned all attempts to name 


carryover 


prices and allowed members to meet 
the market, which dropped to $1.20 for 
choice grade, the lowest price since 1932. 
Grower disappointment over prices 
for raw fruit impelled an official demand 
last week by the California Farm Bur- 
eau Federation to the U.S. Department 
of Justice for “an immediate investiga- 
tion of the character of organization 
and operation of the Canners Industry 
Board.” Harrison Robinson, manager 
of the board, believed such an inquiry 
into peach prices and practices in the 
industry “might be helpful.” 
Experienced, impartial observers be- 
lieve that the short-range effect of the 
board’s price policy was merely to post- 
pone canners’ losses on their heavy in- 























Radio Flashes Colors across the Atlantie 


RACTICAL APPLICATION of the Colorcode—a system invented by Howard 
Ketcham, Radio City, New York, for flashing the latest fashion shades from Paris 
to New York—is being demonstrated in the radio transmission by R.C.A, Communica- 
tions, Inc., of popular fall colors from cosmetician Helena Rubenstein, now in Paris, 
to New York. The Colorcode reduces colors to numerical codes for transmission. 
The receiving set which is shown above decodes the impulse, and matches it to 


one of several hundred color discs. 


ventories for several months, 
as the pegged price held. 
As to the long-range result 
lieve that 
curtailed sales and was an 


price control 


factor in the record carryover 
by the industry. Wholesalers 
ing a price drop, delayed bu 
eryone tried to have as few 

stock as possible because 

that at the end of the pr 
period there would be a price 
As a result, jobbers didn’t pus 
and retailers used up as muc! 
they had and then bought sp 


Consumers Shift Buying 


All this brought a shift by « 
to competing canned fruits, 
pineapple. Marketing specia 
have pointed out that when a 
this takes place producers h 
difficulty in regaining lost 

There is much speculation 
effect 
peach industry advertising. 


of the price-pegging 


Canner & Packer, reporting 
section of opinion from leadi: 
in various parts of the count 
that “there is a genera! chor 
test against the price control 
by the Canners Industry Boa 
many feel made it almost imyx 
sell peaches and nullified the 
advertising.” 

While efforts of the board 
peach prices have been aband 
second phase of the general stal 
program (the reporting agreem¢ 
continue to function on all pach 
fruits and vegetables, of the 35 1 
companies. 

May Try to Get RFC Help 

The immediate outlook in t! 
peach industry includes the f 
possible developments: (1) son 
attempt to 
financing from the Reconstruct 
nance Corp. for cooperative packing 
with the price of 
peaches so low, some packers n 


ers’ groups may 


season; (2) 


be able to resist the temptation | 
crease their pack beyond their « 
estimates; (3) many of the w 
growers and packers will go und: 
a strong organization of growers 1 
formed to match the canners’ ¢g 
a development believed by ma 
servers to be a necessity befor 
semblance of stability can be at! 
in the cling peach canning indus 
Although the price control agr« 
on cling peaches has fallen of its 
weight, there are many observers 
are inclined to blame not the Ca 
Industry Board so much as the « 
which brought the board into exis 
And chief among those causes, the 
is the terrific overexpansion of ca 
facilities on the Coast. The i 
competition of the can manufactu 








us! 


ion to in- 
r originai 
weakest 
nder:; (4 
rs may be 
” groups 
nany ob- 
for: any 
attained 
dustry 
greement 
its own 
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turn blamed for this situation; when 
wnufacturer signed up a canner 


Y 
in 


one 
on a long-term contract, another would 
virtually finance the establishment of 


= —_—— | 





“fringe” canneries to compete for the 
market. Packing and the distribution 
of canned goods became of secondary 
importance to the selling of cans. 





MARKETING ANGLES 













FORM BLOC IN CALIFORNIA 


WueN ATTEMPTS TO TAX chain stores 
failed in California two years ago after 
a costly and bitter attempt by strongly 
united “independents,” a basis for com- 
mon action by the small retailers was 
laid. This month, the same men who 
led the tax fight appear to have suc- 
ceeded in uniting the “independents” 
again for political action at the Califor- 
nia primaries Aug. 30 and the Novem- 
ber elections. Hard at work for candi- 
dates and measures endorsed at a recent 
convention in San Luis Obispo are 
35,000 of the retail grocers, and drug- 
gists, and the automobile, hardware, to- 
bacco and meat dealers. The move is 
under the auspices of the powerful Cal- 
ifornia Retail Grocers & Merchants As- 
sociation and, because of its potential- 
ities, will bear watching. 


DISTRIBUTION CONFERENCE 


Tue 10Ts Boston CONFERENCE ON 
DistrisuTion, the annual forum con- 
cerned with national marketing prob- 
lems, sponsored by the Retail Trade 
Board of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, is set for Sept. 26 and 27 this 
year at Boston’s Hotel Statler. The 
conference is taking on an international 
aspect this time, and a number of 
European business executives are 
scheduled to speak. The list of U. 5. 
speakers includes Sears, Roebuck’s 
Donald M. Nelson, Bonwit Teller’s 
Hortense Odlum, Department of 
Labor’s Dr. Isidor Lubin, Macy’s Q. 
Forrest Walker, Fair Trade’s William 
H. Ingersoll, a raft of others. 


23 MORE STATIONS FOR MUTUAL 

On THe 15TH oF SepremsBer, which is 
the fourth birthday anniversary of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, Elliott 
Roosevelt’s newly formed Texas State 
Network, consisting of 23 Texas broad- 
casting stations, is going to join up 
with M.BS. as an affiliate. Addition 
of the Texas network, one of the lar- 
gest independent regional radio chains, 
brings the Mutual affiliates up to 107. 


ANTHRACITE SALES DRIVE 

UNpeR THE spoNsorsHIP of Anthracite 

Industries, Inc., U. S. anthracite deal- 

ers are currently engaged in a com- 

bined consumer-good-will and sales 
ve, the main feature of which is a 
idy method that enables dealers to 
their customers when it’s time to 
ll! their coal bins. Armed with 





daily temperature records, and assorted 
Weather Bureau data, the dealer is 
supposed to be able to work out the 
length of time a certain amount of coal 


ought to last under certain weather | 


conditions. When his records tell him 
the customer's bin is nearly empty, he 
calls the customer and says he’s mak- 
ing another delivery. Tried out in 
Pennsylvania, this promotion was 
eminently successful there and may, on 
a national scale, prove to be an effective 
competitive match for the promotional 
efforts of the oil-burner boys, who for 
a long time have hitched fuel con- 
sumption to weather data and put re- 
ordering on an automatic basis. 
SCHICK CUTS PRICE 

E.Lectric SHAVER sSALes haven't been 
holding up any too well lately, and the 
established $15 shavers have been tak- 
ing it on the chin from the newer shaver 
manufacturers who have moved into 
the field with models selling as low as 
$1.98. This week, therefore, Schick, the 
daddy of them all, announced its price 
was going down from $15 to $12.50, 
and this was the tipoff for others to 
consider re-pricing their lines. 


WHERE FAIR TRADE IS STRONG 

A survey made by the Trade Regula- 
tion Review reveals that, after a year 
of the Miller-Tydings Act, coverage of 
fair trade contracts is strongest in states 
on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and 
in Illinois and Ohio. In California there 
are 400 drug, cosmetic, tobacco and 
confectionery manufacturers operating 
under fair trade, in New York 380, II- 
linois 360, Ohio 338. There are just 
about 80 manufacturers who have fixed 
prices in all the fair trade states; and 
about 110 who cover 40 states or more 


“REVOLVING CREDIT” PLAN 


Joun Wanamaker, New York depart- 
ment store, announces a new instal- 
ment buying plan which it calls “Re- 
volving Credit.” Under the plan, a cus- 
tomer is allowed a specific amount of 
credit, given four months to pay it 
back. There are no carrying charges. 
Every time the customer pays anything 
back he’s entitled to that much more 
credit. “This is a friendly transaction,” 


| 


Wanamaker says; “no signing, no for- | 


. . Wanamak- 


mality, no inquisition. . 


er’s believes in your moral stability. | 


Wanamaker’s believes in your financial 
future.” 














ds 
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arg® 
and Distributing Depot 


uses 





Sheffield Farms’ new $2,500,000 plant in 
New York City, mightiest of its kind, uses four 
big Frick refrigerating machines to cool 24,000 
to 32,000 quarts of milk per hour, after being 
pasteurized, in addition to making 160 tons of 
ice daily and keeping six large ice boxes cold. 


Including former purchases, Sheffield now 
has 36 Frick compressors. Prominent firms 
throughout the country have each bought from 
10 to 575 Frick machines. It will Poy you to 
investigate the earning capacity of Frick equip- 
ment—whether for air conditioning, making ice, 
er other cooling services. Write 





HERES ANEW 
SLANT ON 
THAT SALES 
PROBLEM 





E- 4 
IDEAS CLICK FASTER 
when noise is hushed 


HE business picture changes 
quickly these days. The pace is too 
swift for laggard thinkers. New prob- 
lems call for immediate answers. That's 
why you owe yourself an office that is 
quiet and free from distracting noise 
The inexpensive and permanent wa) 
to quiet your office is with an Arm- 
strong’s Corkoustic ceiling. Corkoustic 
soaks up sound the way a sponge soaks 
up water ... quiets rooms 50% or more 
It is decorative, durable, easy to install 
For full information, write today for 
“Decorative Ceilings That Reduce 
Noise.” Armstrong Cork 
Products Company, Build- 
ing Materials Division, 1248 
Concord St., Lancaster, Pa 


Armstrong’s 


CORKOUSTIC 
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Air Transport: How Much, How Big 
Rates and size of plane worry airlines as they wonder 
if they can make 44-passenger planes pay. 


Bic question of the week in aviation 
circles is the old question of rates. It’s 
a new and important question now, for 
this week the recently appointed Civil 
Authority formal 
command of the air transport industry, 
and the CAA has unlimited say over 
all air 
as well as mail. What levels that body 
kinds of 
but the 


more for mail and no re 


Aeronautics took 


rates—express and passenger, 


will set for these various 
traffic, no one can even guess, 
lines want 
ductions for passengers and express 
They might get a jump in the mail 
revenues by agreeing to passenger fare 


slashes 
How Big a “Package”? 


Although 
gest immediate 


rates constitute the big- 


problem confronting 


the airlines, there's another more 
fundamental question to which the in 
dustry itself must find an answer be 
fore the long-term outlook is clarified 
That 


every 


confronts 
“How 


big shall we make our package?” As 


question is one that 
business sooner or later: 


far as air transport is concerned, the 
commodity to be packaged is passen 


Re-phrased, th: 


ger-miles-performed 


question properly reads: “How larg: 
airplanes should we order?” 
“Modern” air transportation dates 


from 19388 when United Air Lines re 
placed all its old tri-motor equipment 
Boeing 247 
bi-motors. They carried ten passengers 
The next year TWA replaced its tri 
motors with Douglas DC-2 bi-motors 
which carried 14. In 1936 
Airlines led the way in using 21-passen 
ger Douglas DC-3’s. Each of these de 
signs raised the standard of passenger 


with three-mile-a-minute 


American 


comfort another notch. And each could 
clearly demonstrate that it could be 
operated at a smaller cost per passen 
ger mile, provided the percentage of 
seats occupied was the same. 


Develop Super-Transport 

In fact, the industry's engineers could 
easily show by 1985 that a 21-passenger 
land transport was nowhere near the 
ceiling of most-economical aircraft size 
Traffie had steeply right 
through the depression. So the “Big 
Five”—United, TWA, American, East- 
ern and Pan American—each put up 
$100,000 for the development of a four- 
engined Douglas super-transport. 

For many months, the five cooks and 


climbed 


Douglas engineers argued about what 
pet ingredients should go into the pot. 
As new requirement after new require- 
ment was written into the specifica- 


estimates of the ship's 


tions, 


gross 





weight went higher and highes. By this 
June, when the DC-4 made its first test 
flight, its 
pushed up to 60,000 pounds (compared 
with the DC-3’s 24,000) . 
pacity had been fixed at 40. Its cost 
for its first flying, 


weight-loaded had been 


Its seating ca- 
to Douglas, ready 


stood at $1,700,000. 
Meanwhile two of the five interests 





Exploring the Stratosphere 
on the Ground 











ERONAUTICAL ENGINEERS have 
LA “flown” 65,000 feet into the strato. 
sphere without leaving the ground at the 
Chicago Municipal Airport, where United 
Air Lines has installed a stratosphere test 
chamber in its experimental laboratory. 
In the chamber, engineers are able to 
determine the efficiency of various 
oxygen respirators, and the effect of high 
altitudes on food and equipment as well 
as on people. When air is evacuated 
from the chamber, outside pressure on 
the door is approximately 12 tons. 





another project. Pan 
American land- 


plane with a cabin supercharged to 


had _ started 
wanted a long-range 
normal atmosphere pressure so it could 
try out sub-stratosphere crossings of 
the North Atlantic. For its part, TWA 
feared deliveries on the DC-4 might be 
slow and knew that to be first in the 
field with big new equipment had al- 
ways been a great advantage in the 
bitter rivalry for transcontinental traf- 
fic. So Pan American ordered three, 
and TWA ordered a half dozen four- 
engined, 33-passenger transports from 
Boeing, bearing the model designation 
B-307. Pan American’s would be de- 
complete with cabin 


livered super- 


TWA’s 
chargeable with minor modificat 
Then the tide of big ship « 
began to ebb. The domestic | 


charging were to lx 


fered a devastating series of 
lar accidents in the winter of 
kept traffic 
pected totals. Last summer, jus 


which figures 
public showed signs of forgett ! 
accidents, the recession stepped 
kept traffic down. The lines 
themselves flying 2l-seat pla 
much lower percentages of o¢ 
than they'd experienced with 
senger craft. Last 
United, 
turned in deep red ink losses, 
ports for the first half of 1938 s 
improvement 


year, as a 


quence, American and 


“How in the world are we goir 
38 and 40 passenger ships when v 
fill 21-seaters?” 

“Air transport must be caref 


wail the trafh 


to lose the big advantage of flex 
and frequency of service inherent 
units.” cautic 


small operating 


economists. 
Fairs May Be Big Help 


Meanwhile, just to give them ; 


wider and therefore more coi 


range of possible decisions. ( 
Wright has announced a new tr 
1939 that carries 30 | 


gers, is equipped for sub-stratos 


for early 
flving, but mounts only two e1 
and stresses operating economy 

And TWA, running 


Boeing deliveries, has 


ever possible 
delays on 
offering its options on the 307’s 
competing operators. 

Possibly, some think, the answs 
Flushing B 


where workmen are going three 


on San Francisco and 
a day to get things ready for next ) 
World’s Fairs. Trafhe 
credit the Chicago Fair with “pu 


two big 


the bus industry across with the 
lic.” Airlines think maybe thes 
fairs will do the same for them. 


P. G. & E. Simplifies 
Fourth largest utility system 
absorbs last subsidiary. 


Ir tHe Pusiic Utmiry Act of | 
pinched wholly intrastate electric 
panies, it still wouldn't worry Pa 
Gas & Electric. Long before there 
federal regulation requiring geogra} 
cal integration and financial simplif 
tion, P. G. & E. was working tow 
those ends. 

Latest—and last—step is the abs 
tion of San Joaquin Light & Power ¢ 
the only subsidiary not consolidat 
Thus the country’s fourth largest uti 
becomes a system without subsidiar 
and it lies entirely within Californ 


borders 











nd TWA 


fies 


ystem 
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News ON THE PUBLIC UTILITY FRONT for 
time to come will sound a good 





a jon: 

hit like a grandiose game of horse trad- 

key words will be “integration” 
mplification”—the geographical 

ntegration and financial simplification 

ired under Section 11 of the Pub- 

lic Utility Act of 1935—the “death 
ntence” clause. 

There will be talk of X Power Co. 
wapping far-flung operating properties 
with Y Light Co., and Y Light, in turn, 
zlling part of its system to Z Power & 
Light. And there will be stories of ob- 

















iections, suggestions, and commands by 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion in its réle as administrator of the 
holding company law. 

But, in the opinion of close observ- 
ers, the question of utmost importance 

whether the utilities will undertake 
the business of integration and simpli- 
fication voluntarily as the SEC has 
asked. The suspicion lurks in the mind 
of some that the constitutionality of 
the holding company act in its entirety 
as not been accepted simply because 













vo of its many clauses were declared 





tutional and separable from the 





Little Heard of Actual Plans 


Here’s what it comes down to: SEC 
Chairman W. O. Douglas has declared 
at the power companies—some of 





them, at least—are undertaking in- 
tegration voluntarily. He has sent let- 
ters to some 66 holding companies, 





ging them to bring in their integra- 
tion plans by Dec. 1. He has stated 
publicly on several occasions that com- 






panies which are dilatory will be sub- 
ected to the law’s harsh penalties. 

Yet people who usually can find out 
vhat the utilities are doing hear sur- 
prisingly little of actual integration 
plans, even in their preliminary stages. 
Is that strategy? Are they going to 
ome forward Dec. 1 and say: 










“We just can’t see any way of doing 
it without blotting out the savings of 
the thousands of investors who have 







ought our securities.” 

That would put the SEC in the posi- 
tion of having to force integration on 
a company. And that would provide 
exactly the cause of action which 
woul! be necessary for the utility to 











go into court to contest the constitu- 
ionality of the so-called death sentence 

ned in Section 11. 
lat explains why lack of news, as 
well as actual presence of news, will be 
ed closely in the months to come. 










| 









W Will the , Utilities Se ap? 


There will be much talk of their exchanging proper- 
ties to escape the “death sentence.” 
panies may resist SEC in court. 


But some com- 


Those companies which don’t break 
out in a rash of swapping plans may 
be isolated as ones which have been 
advised by their lawyers to sit tight 
and test the law’s constitutionality 
Meanwhile, there are some com 
panies which seem to be doing things. 
For example, there is the story that 
Cities Service is negotiating sale of its 
(including electric fa- 
Toledo 
industrial area) to Commonwealth & 
Southern. It isn’t a sale yet—some in- 
terested parties even pooh-pooh the 


Ohio properties 
cilities serving the important 


whole idea. But it contains a certain 
logic: 

1—Commonwealth & Southern has 
two distinct sets of properties. One 
group is in the South, competing with 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
C. & S. wants to sell that out bodily 
to TVA. The Northern properties then | 
would need integration. And the Cities | 
Service properties in Ohio would tie 
together aw & Ss. properties in Michi- 
gan and Ohio very neatly. 

2—Cities Service holds important oil 


and gas investments as well as utilities 
Henry I Doherty, lor 
head man in the system, 
has had a bellyful of the 
light business. In short, Cities Service 


investments 


1 
; 

}? rel \ 

appa ‘ 


power and 


wants to get out of the electric field 
(Of course, it might sell its Ohio prop 
Elec tric Bond & Share 


affiliate which is equally, as logical a 


erties to an 


buyer as Commonwealth & Southern.) 

There will be more plans like the one 
described above There will he deals 
which are perfectly logical but which 
will fall down because of lack of ready 
cash some obse rvers now are asking 
what Commonwealth & Souther 
would use for money in buving the 
Cities Service properties) There will 
be other deals which will topple when 
the SEC 
properties are being transferred. And 


questions values at which 


there will be deals which are perfectly 
logical but won't be undertaken be- 
cause the principals became enemies in 
the scramble for properties back in the 
rip-roaring 1920's. Just one thing is 
certain: it’s going to be interesting 
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2nd Edition, 409 pages, 5s 


Applied 


By Pau W. Ivey 


Sales Counselor; Profes of Mathematic 


University of S ~ ool California 


x &, illustrated, $7.00 


ig 1 H: Limes edition of the Ive tiie 
= on salesmanshi; brings u the same ealth f 

co" illuminating and help letail that Professor | 
employs on the platform ( ers every element of success 
ful personal selling Gives you practical methods Shows 
— - ——-- their application in scores of anecdotes and illustrations 
from actual selling experience. Sales forces of many leading 

Know your customer, your merchan concerns have benefited front this course. You can to 

dise, yourself—sell more goods. This Do you find it difficult to . keep your selling ent 
book shows you how. Send the cou siasm at high and even pitch—gain a full ks ledge 
pon for free examination of your merchandise, surround it with values—get to 
see customers-——dea!l with odd types of people reate terest 





24 chapters covering: sale ? 


1. What is Salesmanship? > 











sales talk 


(Books 
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in your merchandise, demonstrate it effectively——tie up 
to the customer's likes and dishkes-—close the 
This book en 


these and dozens of other problems of 


phasizes applied methods for handling 
} his Kead 


salesmanshiy 


2. Creative Salesmanship? SEND THIS ON-APPROVAL COUPON 
3. Building Values McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St. WN. Y. C 
Send me Ivey's Salesmanship Applied for 10 days’ examination of 
> 1 s approval. In 10 days I will send $3.00, plus few cents postage r 
4. Types ol Customer return book postpal (Postage paid on ‘orees a mpanied by 
5. Why Customers Buy ——— 
6. Building Personality on 
7. The Selling Process Addre 
8. Opening the Sale City and State 
9. Closing the Sale Position 
10. Super-salesmanship Compang 
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Money and the Markets 


Improved news from the automobile industry causes 


canny 


investors to pick up stocks. With model 


changes, new lines, and new prices, the coming shows 
are apt to be much different from °37’s. 


Better News From Derrorr has been 
in the air for some time (BW—Jul30°38, 
p32) but the stock market has required 
a lot of convincing. There has been a 
general tendency to say, “After Labor 
Day.” But canny investors don’t wait 
for a thing to become an accomplished 
fact; a lot of them were picking up 
stocks this week on the suspicion that 
they'll be dearer next month. 

Market technicians, who were look- 
ing for signals, thought they saw one 
at the start of this week when trading 
on the New York Stock Exchange once 
again dwindled to around the 400,000- 
share mark with prices pretty steady. 
Similar small volume and stable prices 
immediately preceded that _helter- 
skelter upsurge which began last June 
20. A lot of people who have been itch- 
ing to get aboard figured that the pres- 
ent looked like about as good a time 
as any. 


September’s Promise 


The period just prior to Labor Day 
usually is an expectant one in stock 
market Vacations are pretty 
much over after the holiday. If a fellow 
has any money left, he’s pretty likely 
to spend it. He’s likely to stick 
it in stocks if the 
happen to be right. 


circles 


some of 


business portents 


headlines on 

pages are so important 
One striking thing is the 
them which say “earlier 
than usual.” It’s equally striking that 
many of than usual” 
headlines are talking about automobiles 
and allied lines. 

It’s an old story that manufacturers 
for some time have not been shipping 
new cars to dealers in any volume, and 


That’s one reason the 
the financial 
these days 
number of 


those “earlier 


that revived retail sales have cleaned 
up stocks on dealers’ floors to an ex- 


traordinary extent. From General Mo- 


tors’ president, William S. Knudsen, 
comes the statement that the gain in 
retail’ sales which started in July has 


continued into August. 


Makers of Parts Speed Up 


There’s the rush to get new models 
on the market as soon as possible, and 
the promise that this year they really 
will be “new” (BW—Aug20°38,p15) 
This is at the bottom of a lot of en- 
couraging developments. It’s bringing 
out reports of quickening operations, 
longer work weeks, expanding employ- 
and increased shipments from 
parts makers in 
many midwestern like Toledo 
and Cleveland. It’s a large factor in 
the increasingly apparent fact that in- 


ment, 
the plants of auto 


cities 


coming orders of the steel mil] 
celerating in gratifying fashion 


the rise in 
of capacity 


42.8% 
since 


early 


steel 


last 


ingot 
this 
November 


opera 


week 


It will be interesting this fal 
trast sentiment at the automobi 
with that which prevailed last 


By the time of the 


1937 


show : 


stock prices had chilled enthusia 


the show floors and in the 


sale 


ings, executives tried to keep the 
up. But in the hotel rooms and . 


lounges 


there 


was the 


general 


sion that models hadn’t been « 


enough 


to invite 


were too high. 
This year there will be model « 


new lines, and new prices. 
a little 


market 


always is extraordinarily 
Street—the 
shows will be as different from | 


Wall 


anything could be. 


Rubber Prices Move Higher 


Industry's improved tone 
to be reflected in the 


will cooperate 


spirit 


sales and th 


If t 


respo 


of tl 


prices of 1 


terials which industry consumes 
ber is one of the most striking ex 


It’s nudging up 


mark. 


make 


fair money 


toward 


the 17 


Rubber men will tell y: 
any good plantation, well manag 


tional cartel has 
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id to do anything more than sta- 
» at recent low levels. This re- 
of the disappointing features 


Ba. 






ns ol 
+ ie business outlook, the Bureau of 
{gricultural Economics putting 1938 
frm cash income at $7,500,000,000 
eainst $8,600,000,000 in 1937. Cotton 
salen is been deadlocked recently, 
oe hanging around the loan level. 


} 












Rail Rates on Coal 
Roads want continuance of 
increased tariffs, despite Poca- 
hontas’ prosperity. 








Lust Ocroper the Interstate Com- 
»ercee Commission approved increased 






~tes on various heavy commodities 





including bituminous coal. Coal in- 
eases (except in Mountain-Pacific 
territory) were coupled, however, with 






, limitation to expire Dec. 31, 1938. 





The commission estimated that the 
sereases would put $6,265,000 in the 
weket of the Pocahontas lines which 
ened 9% on their investment in 1936. 
Tnless Pocahontas rates were raised 
the rates of other Eastern lines couldn’t 
» raised but it griped the commission 









» end 
It shocks the conscience that their 
Pocahontas lines’] revenues should be 
len by more than $6,000,000 which 
ey don’t need and which will not be 







vd for any betterment of the general 
road situation,” said the ICC. 
lo justify continuance of the in- 
reased rates the commission put it 
» to the carriers to submit, prior to the 
spiration of the rates this year, a plan 
r pooling and redistributing the added 
earnings among needy roads. In No- 
mber last year the railroads included 
oal, subject to certain limitations, in 
their plea for a general boost in rates. 
[he ICC refused to allow any further 
rease on bituminous coal and noted 
the fact that the roads had not yet 
uubmitted any proposition for redis- 














ition of revenues. Railroad spokes- 
had hinted, however, that the 
Pocahontas roads might take a smaller 
sion of their rates with connecting 









Carriers’ Petition 





Last week the railroads filed a peti- 





nm for continuation of the increased 
rates on coal. The commission was told 
that the prosperity of the Pocahontas 
nes was not so great as to shock the 
mscience of anyone, that their actual 
return was only 7.58% in 1936 and 
61% in 1937 and that because of the 
sudden and unexpected drop in traffic 
‘hey had earned at a rate of only 
4% in the first five months of this 
ear 












The commission was informed that 
¢ Pocahontas lines won't voluntarily 


/ 
/ 
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enter into any redistribution of earn- 
ings and that other roads are op- 
posed to the principle of compulsory 
pooling. All of them together told the 
ICC that it has no power to require 
them to enter any such arrangement 
without their consent. As for readjust- 
ment of divisions taken by the Poca- 
hontas lines, the added revenues to 
connecting lines would be small, the 
carriers’ petition pointed out, as com 
pared with those they are now realiz- 
ing directly from the increased rates 
and which they will lose unless the 
rates are continued in effect. 


Railroad Planning—Normally, at the 
edge of a cyclical upturn in general 
business, leading railroads would be 
planning additions to rolling stock and 
refurbishing of way and structures, but 
right now of much more urgent con- 
cern is the consolidation and strength- 
ening of debt structures. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has just com- 
pleted negotiations with leading insur- 
ance companies, savings banks, invest- 
ment counsel, and large private hold- 
ers of the road’s obligations for a tem- 
porary postponement of interest pay- 
ments on a large portion of the mort- 
gage debt. The plan is designed to tide 
the railroad over the period of low 
earnings, in the hope that eventually 
traffic will increase and costs will de 
cline sufficiently to enable the road to 
cover its fixed charges and preserve 
its present capital structure (BW— 
Aug13°38,p36) 

The next step is up to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The  road’s 
management is expected shortly to lay 
the plan formally before the ICC, but 
it’s a pretty safe bet that the ICC has 
been kept informed to avoid snags at 
this stage of the proceedings. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corp.. largest 
single holder of the road’s I. O. U.’s, 
has also been apprised of what's been 
going on, and has given its consent. 

Chief problem is to get the great 
mass of bondholders to assent. As a 
matter of legal ritual, 100° of the 
bondholders would have to agree be- 
fore the plan could be put through 
without a hitch. But if there are hold- 
outs, the road has an alternative. If 
it obtains 66% assents from holders 
of B. & O. debt, the management can 
then go into a Section 77 reorganiza- 
tion—with the plan really already an 
accomplished fact. 

The B. & O. plan, if it succeeds, will 
set a historic precedent for the rail- 
roads. It would establish a new way 
of going through the wringer without 
wringing out junior bondholders and 
stockholders. It would break with tra- 
ditional concepts of recapitalizing a 
railroad. It would set an amazing rec- 
ord for speed and economy. The Lehigh 
Valley already is working on a similar 


plan, and its completion will hinge 
very largely on how the B. & O. comes 
out. 

From a government viewpoint, this 
type of reorganization (with minimum 
resort to the courts and without the 
use of the horrid word bankruptey) 
is ideal at this time when every Ad 
ministration effort is being bent toward 
general recovery Financial trouble 
amid the railroads would rock the re 
covery boat, hence is undesirable. That 
Wall Street takes kindly to this way 
of thinking was indicated ‘Tuesday. 
After the RFC announced it would 
lend an additional $11,795,000 to the 
Southern Railway and would extend an 
existing debt of $12,475,000, the bonds 
of that carrier turned handsprings on 


the New York Stock Exchange 


Big Butter Man—Uncle Sam _ has 
bought upwards of 50,000,000 Ib. of 
butter so far this year—most of it 
within the last two months—and has 
seen the price slide about 15‘ while 
this was going on. Undismayed, the 
government has ponied up over $7,000, 
000 to buy 25,000,000 Ib. additional 

This pool buying, reminiscent of the 
unhappy experiment of similar char- 
acter in the early days of the New 
Deal, is scaring the trade out of the 
market. Those who usually buy are 
afraid of what will happen to wholesale 
prices when the federal support stops, 
of what will happen to retail prices 
if the government distributes all or a 
major part of 75,000,000 Ib. in relief 
channels 

Meanwhile, cows aren't cooperating. 
Milk production per cow on Aug. 1 
was at a nine-year high; it promises to 
remain high well into the winter, due 
to lush pastures and fine, cheap feed 
crops. On the other hand, consumption 
of fluid milk is below a year ago— 
which means more milk for butter and 
cheese. Cold storage stocks of butter 
on Aug. 1 were 172,505,000 Ib. against 
127,286,000 a year ago; they may 
reach 200,000,000 Ib. on Sept. 1. 


Help for Sugar—These demoralized 
(BW—Jun25'38 p24; 


Aug13°38,p36) have been granted about 


sugar markets 
the only boon which was practical at 
this late date. The Department of 
Agriculture has stated that, barring 
unforeseen developments, deficiencies 
in sales under beet sugar quotas will 
not be reallocated. 

To the layman, that can’t mean 
much. Here's how it works. Domestic 
beet sugar was given a 1,572,000-ton 
slice of the United States market for 
1938. The beet industry was not ex- 
pected, on past performance, to fill 
that quota. When an area has a quota 
and doesn’t fill it, Washington has the 
option of reallocating the deficiency to 
somebody who can supply the sugar, 
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THE CREDIT RESERVOIR 


Relation of deposits to reserves of 
all Federal Reserve member banks 
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This 


course, 


or of ignoring the deficiency. 
time it has taken the latter 
which means less sugar for sale in the 
United States this year. 

How much the beet quota deficiency 
will be is problematical. Some in the 
trade say the beet sell 
more than 1,250,000 tons of sugar this 
year; others put the figure a bit higher. 
Suppose they sell 1,300,000. That 
would leave 272,000 tons of the quota 
unfilled. But that’s just a guess. The 
beet had a hand in the 
recent price slashing in an effort to 
add to 1938 sales. They pushed _be- 
yond their usual sales territories and 


people won't 


refiners big 


they may not undership their quotas 
as much as anticipated. It seemed a 
good idea to sell all they could, con 
sidering that the 1938 sugar beet crop 
looks a good deal larger than last year’s 

The sugar market will next get im- 
portant news a little over three months 
Then Sec. Wallace will set 1939 
quotas. These qnotas are supposed to 


hence. 


because it had been misused—its spon- 
sors undertaking to turn the pool into 
a speculative vehicle rather than a 
simple price regulator. 

The international tin cartel doesn’t 
propose that the 1938 buffer pool (BW 
—Jun11°38,p42) should any 
such unsavory end. The head of this 


come to 


new pool has been chosen from out- 
side the industry. He is R. G. Mills, a 
director of the Brazilian Warrant 
Agency & Finance Co. His experience 
is varied in the field of banking and 
commodity marketing. 

Mr. Mills is best known as an au- 
thority on coffee marketing—but he 
was picked to run the tin pool largely 
because he knows little or nothing 
tin. The tin committee decided 
to get who didn’t know the 
market interested in it, 
someone who presumably wouldn’t be 


about 
{ someone 
and wasn’t 
influenced by anyone interested in the 
tin market. 

London's 


leading metal authorities 


buffer pool notwithstandin, 


the price recently has held 


£190's. First Mr. Mills hi: 
that 
tics of price and buffer 
the n 
sentin 


obstacle. 


he has to control 

Markets 
as statistical affairs, the 
ing asked in the metal t 
the 
know tir 


being 


statistics alone—in 
doesn’t 
guide pool operations?” 

Incidentally, one of t 
on the tin price is slack 


Ww ho 


is te 


Then, actir 


prox 
larne 


rent 


> Q 


race 
har 


he 
tin 


ness in the United States. ¢ 


industries have decided 


the I 


to be a price cut for fourt 


and 
they find if it’s coming 


delivery; they 


won't 


or ! 


while plate mill operations a 


ebb. 


Lead’s 
metal trade has been lo 


Pick-Up— The n 


oking 


to consumption of 40,000 to: 


a month. That figure w: 
July—at least insofar as 
consumers represent cons 
accumulated supplies « 


dropped sharply becau 


isa 
shiy 
umpt 
of ti 


se 


were far in excess of produ 


The following tabulat 
tons) compares the lead 
the last 19 months: 


Pro- 

duction 

1937 

43,6436 

Feb 37,451 
43.818 
46,468 
12,605 
40,156 
45,496 
46,965 
41,046 
49,197 
46,496 
49,581 
1938 
39,196 
34,869 
36,436 
39,291 
32,977 
35,028 
31,488 


Apr 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 


Jan 
Feb 
Mar 
Apr 
May 
June 
July 


From the above tabula 


ion 


stat 


Con 


Sum pir 


45,718 
50,375 
63,425 
55.2 
55,212 

42,710 
87,72 
$4,551 
54.85 

39,292 
44.853 
34,02 


34.924 
30,145 
31, 
5 

26 

35, 
40,601 


tion 


seen that apparent consumptio! 


in July was the best since Si 


of last year. Production, 
tent and partly because 
East 
since early in 1935. Acct 
plies of the 
smaller than 
1937, when prices ruled 


metal are 


they were 


part); 


of 


Helena, Mont., was the 


] , 
mula 


sub 


against 4.90¢ at present. 
Incidentally, well informed 
lead interests warn against pla 
much confidence in reports o! 
national for the 
They’re a long way off if, indee 


comment favorably the idea. Yet 
they question if its success is certain. 
All Mr. Mills has to do, theoretically, 
is peg the price of tin between £200 
and £235 a long ton. If the price of 
standard tin in London gets below the 
lower figure, he is supposed to buy for 


the pool; if it gets above £235, he’s 


represent prospective consumption. on 
Wallace's the 
market by a big margin last December 
when they fixed the 1938 total at 
6.861.761 tons. The figure later 
cut to 6,780,566 tons, but that still was 


sugar overshot 


experts 


was cartels two 
be said they are probable at a 

Prices of lead and zine in th 
try continue to be held back 
London I 


very large. 


The Tin Pool—Some 


buffer pool, designed to regulate the 


ago a supposed to sell. 
It’s as simple as that—theoretically. 
One trouble is, the cartel hasn’t been 


the up to £200, 


years 
low quotations in 
would result if prices in this 


price of tin, went on the rocks. The 
general belief was that it cracked up able to get price were pushed up very much 
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ff NELLOGG Pact, designed to 





prevent wars, was signed amid 





e and rejoicing in Paris 
Au 1928. Its tenth anniversary 


indeclared wars” raging and 






sm grave economic straits 





| pressure bears most heay 
} 





Germany, Italy, and Japan—na 





+ 


ed and pledged to conquest 





nean fears continue to drive gold 





U.S. Unless the movement can 





ked or reversed, an interna 





currency Crisis seems inevitable 





Bold action by the Daladier govern 





n France is one reassuring fac 





[The Premier’s determination to 





the franc, his successful han 





of two cabinet resignations, his 
of the 40-hour week to 48 
in war industries apparently 







the support of political opponents 
¢ realizes that this is no time for 

nmental crisis. While Paris was 
ied with one of these, Hitler 
ed into Austria; another might 









the signal for his advance into 
oslovakia 

Britain is hopefully watching signs 
ecovery in the U. S. which should 


world business. Publication of the 









glo-American trade treaty will help 
hologically, though its real benefits 
be slow in coming. Franco’s curt 
of Britain’s plan for with 

ng “volunteers” from Spain up 
he Anglo-Italian pact, since one 
ds on the other. Hitler and Mus 
ely on England to prevent 

e trom opening her Spanis! hor- 


to Loyalist supplies 


rance-——-Premier Daladier’s govern- 





spent a frantic week among the 
European currents that centet 
France First he drove gold hoard 
ver and relieved pressure on 

by reviving a law passed dur 


¢ the French Revolution requiring 
s and sellers of gold to regis- 
vith the police and pay an 3° 
er deals. Jewelers have al- 






erved this law: bankers and 


iaven't. Its application was 





blow to spec ulators who were 





ng devaluation and unloading 






purchase gold 





j Next the Premier widened the spit 





BUSINESS ABROAD 


Daladier’s bold handling of a grave economic and political crisis 





gives Europe a breathing spell, though the flight of gold to the 
United States 


and fears of war continue. 








between the right and left wings of th ul issues were espaecialls eak 

the United Front by abolishing the cause of fears that i lend ‘ i 

40-hour week in the national defense be sheed. Late the narket firmed 

industries and substituting a 48-hour somew hat jue to the strengt { 

maximum He justified the modifica dollar ana el ging hg nm 

tion as necessary to meet no-limit hours American steel produ 

in other countries Moreover he pro War tters are i nig i ie] ’ 

posed that overtime should not exceed effect on etal iles Mik ant 

regular wage rates by more than 10 plain that elaborate air raid precaut 
Labor unions voiced the most violent dramatize the threats too effect 

opposition to extending the work week Terrified citizens refuse to buy for a 

The Federation of Paris Trade I nions future that looks so black 

announced that it would fight to a fin Business men a imong 

ish even if it had to call a general ous critics of Cha vrlain’s st id 

strike Danger of individual union policies \l inv of them t nik ean 

walk-outs is greatly increased. Coal statement of what Britain will and 

miners threaten a Sept. 15 strike won't fight for would have a steadying 
M. Daladier stands pat One illustra effect Demands for a stronget 

tion of factors which drove him to act with Japan are becoming especiall 

was Germany’s production of 800 planes sistent 

during Julv: France turned out only Retarding effect of the state if 

about 200 chromic alarm was emphasized when 

the Russo-Japanese conflagration 

Great Britain General overcast con- sided without greatly strengthening 

ditions brought the London Stock Ex stock market Also Germany sta 

change to a low ebb Tuesday. Domes ment that le armv mane 











































Fu in 

FEW AMERICAN FIRMS have dabbled with “talking letters” making recordings 
fA for people who wished to send special messages, and handling mailing of the 
records. A Berlin post office is now experimenting with the idea, promising that the 
records. with three needles included, will be on their way a few minutes after the 
message is transcribed. Cost, for a 600-word message. is about a dollar. At the left, 
making the record. Right, the postman makes delivery 
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nothing but army maneuvers failed to 
reassure jumpy nerves. 
Germany—Assuming that the army 
maneuvers pass without further inflam- 
ing the Central European situation, the 
next predictable crisis will come in the 
second half of September. It will fol- 
low the Nuremberg rally of Hitler’s 
cohorts and the outcome of the Runci- 
man mission to Czechoslovakia. Indi- 
cations are that Runciman will propose 
a compromise acceptable to the Sude- 
ten Germans and Berlin, but not ac- 
ceptable to the Czechs. 

Public nervousness has been accentu- 
ated by the tumult accompanying army 
mobilization but balanced opinion still 
believes that a general conflict can be 
avoided. The Little Entente’s conces- 
sion of Hungary's right to rearm is 
marked up as a score for Hitler, though 
the agreement carried a mutual pledge 
for non-aggression. It adds prestige to 
Regent Horthy’s visit to Berlin and 
enhances Hungary’s strategical impor- 
tance as the eastern of the 
Rome-Berlin axis. 


outpost 


T ———————————————————— 


Meantime the gravity of the Reich’s 
financial difficulties deepens. Business 
was confused by Economics Minister 
Funk’s statement at Koenigsberg that 
the government was prepared to change 
the present financial methods if it be- 
comes necessary. Best interpretation is 
that the commendable attempt under- 
taken at Schacht’s suggestion last April 
to discontinue expansion of Reichbank 
credits is doomed to fail. Private banks, 
already anything but liquid, are unable 
to carry the entire load of discounting 
treasury bills. Since the Minister of 
Finance has categorically denied that 
there will be further increases in in- 
come and other taxes, the only alterna- 
tive seems to be a reversion to the 
perilous path of credit inflation which 
had been officially condemned previ- 
ously. 

The proposal to slow down public 
works, such as the Berlin reconstruc- 
tion program, is being seriously dis- 
cussed. But prestige considerations 
make difficult the abandonment of 
projects already started. 


The stock market recovery was 
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COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 

Great Brirarn is actively aiding key 
industries in scientific progress. The 
government’s Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research has _ spent 
$4,870,000 in recent years while under 
the 2-for-1 cooperative arrangement, 
private companies contributed 
twice as much. If industry can raise its 
ante, there is $243,500 additional gov- 
ernment money annually. 
Trades so far helped include iron and 
steel, electrical, linen, paint, 
flour, laundry, cocoa, coal, cotton, non- 
ferrous leather, automobiles, 
rubber, refractories, food. 


have 


available 
wool, 


metals, 


FRENCH PUMP-PRIMING 

Unper A NEW official French 
pump-priming will go forward at a more 
rapid rate. Hereafter the Caisse Na- 
tionale des Marchés de Etat (Na- 
tional Bank of Markets of the State), 
acting as a bank for contractors on 
public works, will advance money for 
contracts placed by departments, cities 
and other subdivisions of the country, 
as well as for the central government. 
The extension is important because of 
the large volume of this business and 
the shortage of operating capital which 
has raised interest rates. 


ruling, 


SOUTH AFRICAN RECESSION 

Soutnu Arrica’s Boom, which was go- 
ing great guns last year, shows signs 
of suffering the inevitable results of 
overstocking and overtrading. It is said 


that sales of American cars will be 
25 to 30% lower in 1938 than in 
1937. Business and apartment build- 
ing has saturated the market, tempo- 
rarily at least. South African dealers 
don’t expect much help from the new 
feminine styles featuring ostrich 
plumes. New York, London, Paris have 
huge stocks of the feathers. 


CUBAN EMPLOYMENT PLANS 
CvuBA TOOK sTEPs last week to improve 
employment conditions. Plans include 
a 10% reduction in government ex- 
penditures to obtain a $6,000,000 public 
works fund (a good trick if it can be 
done). In addition 50,000 West In- 
dian laborers are to be sent home, im- 
migration laws tightened, wages ‘and 
worker relations controlled, illegal com- 
mercial competition prohibited, profi- 
teers prosecuted, prices of bread, gaso- 
line and other necessities regulated. 


TO BOOST HOLLAND-U.S. TRADE 


To PROMOTE commercial and 
financial relations between New York 
and Amsterdam, the Holland House 
Corp. of The Netherlands has been 
formed. The organization is on a non- 
profit basis and has the support of the 
Dutch government. New York offices 
have been taken in Rockefeller Center. 
Another office will be opened in Am- 
sterdam. Fenton B. Turck, Jr., vice- 
president of the American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary Corp., is president of 


Holland House Corp. 


closer 


short-lived, indicating th: 
causes of the slump (not 
tion of shares by indust 
tions needing cash) are 


Canada Smiles 


Roosevelt's “good ni chbo, 
speeches are liked. LD). ninjp, 
business gains mome:, iim, 


ack 


Orrawa (Business Wee! 
The United States figured 
affairs during the past we 
fronts: Canadian defense, S! 
waterway and power 
wheat export sales. 

The promise of United St 
tion for Canada against at 
a new or surprising dev: 
Canadians. Such protectio: 
been assumed as a measure 
tion for the United States 
the open declaration by 
Roosevelt produced an im: 
action that may become far-r 
is the opposite of what some 
expected. Canada is not cai 
fense armament orders and p: 
“let Uncle Sam do it”; she 
increase her armaments inst: 


Argument for Ottawa 


Last year the Ottawa g¢ 
doubled Canada’s defense exp 
The outlay remained relati 
and it probably would have 
than doubled but for politica 
The government ran the risk 
accused by Canadian isolatio: 
cially in French Quebec, of pr: 
help Britain fight her foreign 
the government can inform 
tionists that Canada must sh 
ciation of the United States’ 
by getting ready her own def 

Mr. Roosevelt’s 
garding the St. Lawrence als 
an early response from Mr. Kk 
ington’s waterway proposal o! 


persuasi \ 


ter provoked no official c: 
Canada. The determined opp 
the St. Lawrence project of 
Premier Hepburn was main 
sible for the silence. But 
President’s bridge opening sp 
King told Ontario that th 
States offer afforded a pract 
of discussion and opened a 1 
ter in consideration of the 
The implication is that Ottaw 
ting ready to take up the St. I 
scheme in defiance of Hepbi 


May Help Wheat Deal 


The Roosevelt influence ma 
to Ottawa’s reaction on wheat 
ing. Ottawa thinks that Canada 
surplus—now estimated at 20% 
bushels—should move in res} 
world market prices, the farm: 
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a 
by the Wheat Board min 
es. This position is approved 
( lian business interests which 
( radian wheat sold under the 
supply and demand. But the 
romotion of the “good neigh 

t is likely to make Ottawa re 

to Sec. Wallace’s suggestions 
rketing arrangement to avoid 

. on between the two countries 
Ca an business continues to feel 
t of the harvest. Rail earnings 
| the second week of August the 
mprovement experienced in the 

k. Farm implement domesti 

les about 20° better than a year 
mpared with the big declines in 
» United States), Massey-Harris Co 
the picture with heavy sales of 
new small combine and new self 
tractor. The increased buying 

due to the harvest is already 
department stores and mail 
ouses, offsetting summer sales 

nes and encouraging the view that 
winter business will better °37 


Soviet’s New Plan 
U.S.S.R.’s efforts turn from 


giant plants to small local 
units, relieving railways. 


Moscow (Business Week Bureau) 
[he basic developments of the Soviet’s 
Third Five-Year-Plan are now being 
liscussed by leading economic experts 

Moscow. With collectivization of ag 

ilture (complete except for 1% of 
the acreage sown) and with “backward 
Russia” raised in two decades to second 
place in the world’s industrial produc 
tion, the current Five-Year-Plan as- 
sumes the greatest significance. Agricul 
tural and industrial groundwork is 
firmly laid. The question now facing 
the Kremlin planners is: 

In what directions shall expansion 
rroceed 7 

Developments justify the prediction 

ade by Business Week early last year 
that the building of industrial super 
giants would be abandoned. Definite 
action in this direction was taken when 
the Supreme Soviet confirmed projects 
f the chief planning commission. 

The new phase of Soviet effort will 
be an intense concentration on diffusing 
ndustry. While the huge plants already 
ult will remain as a principal source 
{ basic supplies, future emphasis will be 
the construction of smaller plants. 
\s in the United States, the turn is 
t decentralization. 

Small plants will be built near the 


urces of their raw materials. They 
will produce for local needs. Individual 
republics of the Union will be prodded 


into taking the initiative for intensive 
development of these local industries. 
Special emphasis will be placed on local 


small-unit production of coal, oil, con 
sumers goods, construction materials 
By these moves the Soviet planners 
finally admit the gross errors of Gar 
gantuanism. It cluttered the railway 
lines with long-haul freights going and 
coming. This interfered with deliveries 


of human necessities. It is now realized 


that the insatiable demand by millions 


of Russians for consumption goods can 
be satisfied much more quickly by the 
construction of many hundred sma l 
plants, rather than a few inspiring but 


unwieldy giants 


e,e 7 ry 
British Advise Labor ‘Truce 
American firms with subsidiaries in Britain are urged 
to stop bucking unionization. And that’s what some 
American firms have done. 


LONDON Business Week Bureau 
Industrial executives and labor leaders 
here believe that American firms which 
have been bucking unionization are 
fighting a losing battle. Briggs Motor 
Bodies were compelled not long ago to 
agree to recognize the pattern makers 
union because they found that if they 
did not they could not get any pattern 
makers. Goodyear and Firestone have 
made similar piecemeal concessions 
Ford and Kelsey Hayes have success 
fully fought off the unions so far, but 
it is known here that they are the next 
major objectives in drives by the Amal 
gamated Engineering Union. The Brit 
ish Heinz company has been under pres 
sure for more than 18 months, with the 
outcome still uncertain 


Commission Spotlights Issue 


How American branch plants have 
fared under the British system of 
handling labor became a matter of real 
Roosevelt's 
England 


early this summer. The group had long 


interest when President 


survey commission visited 








conferences with Americal i 
ment executives, as well as wit on 
leaders ou the industries 

Ameri t competes a i low il 


Two American Types 


This commission discovered that 
American branch plants automatically 
fall into two classes: that wl 


wholly American methods and An 
can executive personnel, and that v 
employs British management and 
conformed from the first with British 


labor practices 


In the 100 American class are 
Ford, Vauxhall General Motors), 
Briggs Body, Kelsey-Hayes Wheel, 
Frigidaire, Heinz, and Woolwort! 


Many of these firms have a substantial 


British element on their boards, but 
most of them adhere rigidly to both 
production and labor poli ies dictated 
by the home office. 

Among the companies which operate 
with little more than a patent tie with 
the home office in the United States are 


Babcock & Wilcox, and International 











i nderwood & Underwood 


FORD MOTOR’S plant at Dagenham, Essex, is one of the “100% American” plants 
that have thus far resisted unionization but are the next major objectives in drives 


by the Amalgamated Engineering Union. 
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Bobbies Get Extra 
Loud Voices 











International 

ONDON POLICE are now trying out 

a new way of educating jaywalkers. 

4 combined microphone-megaphone, con- 
nected to a portable battery, enables the 
bobby at a busy corner to censure (with 
great volume) pedestrians ignoring lights. 





Combustion. As far as labor is con- 
cerned, this group of companies oper- 
ates more or less according to accepted 
British practice and is under no special 
pressure now from the unions. 


Resent American Methods 


While there is a great deal of respect 
in Britain for American technical de- 
velopment, there has been for a long 
time a certain amount of resentment 
on the part of British labor against some 
of the demands of American plants. 
It is this resentment which is behind 
the new wave of union pressure, the 
brunt of which is being borne this sum- 
mer by Ford, Heinz, and Kelsey-Hayes. 

The average trade unionist in Brit- 
ain is a conservative, and dislikes in- 
tensely the American system of high 
pressure production, and the organiza- 
tion of output and payment on the 
gang system. To produce a stop watch 
in an English factory has been known 
to cause a strike. The name “Bedaux” 
is highly unpopular in many trade union 
circles. The British Bedaux Co. changed 
its name for this reason. 

Even trade unionists in Britain admit 
that some of the phobias are unjus- 
tified, and some American plants have 
very tactfully introduced their methods 
without any protest from labor. In most 
of them, however, non-union labor is 
employed and union organizers are kept 
out of the plants. It has been possible 
to operate with non-union labor partly 
because American plants employ a 
higher proportion than British firms of 
young and unskilled labor, as compared 


with skilled men who 
strongly organized. 

British executives who | 
watching recent development 
that the type of non-union la 
has been drawn to many of thy 
is particularly susceptible t 
left wing politics. When t!} 
trouble, they can be very nas 
is why the British executives 
American branch plants ar 
uneasy over the outlook during 
when all the world is labor 
Most of them are advising t} 
offices that it will be better 
long run to conform with Brit 
tice. They cite the experiences 
of the largest British industri: 
held out longest against uni 
but which are operating peacef 
under the accepted rule of Brit 
law. 

Unions Win Bata 

The British Bata Co., bran 
huge Czechoslovakian shoe mar 
ing company, is held up by ma 
ish leaders as an example to 
union Americans. Bata came to } 
only a few years ago. More t! 
half of the workers were under | 
imported from outlying regions f 
London, and were housed in dor 
near the factory. These boys 
course, completely unorganized 

There was a strike at Bata | 
ter on the question of union re: 
and the payment of the minimu 
recognized by federated firms 
boot and shoe trade. The uni 
all along the line. They achie\ 
recognition, the reinstatement 
charged union members, and ag 
by Bata to adjust their paym: 
soon as possible to the minim 
scribed by the joint conciliation 
of the industry. Other outs! 
questions will now be settled b 
tiation with the unions. 


Advise Contracts 


British leaders who talked » 
American labor survey group 
they were here generally gave t! 
vice, which may be weighed mor 
ously in the future by the 
businesses employing British |a! 
British plants: 

Labor relations are best regulat 
collective contracts. 

This involves (1) organizati 
employers on the same scale and 
the same completeness as the « 
ization of labor, and (2) implicit 
fidence between the official repres 
tives of each side that each will s 
enforcement of the terms of thes: 
tracts among his own members 

Laws are not enough to bring : 
a satisfactory state. There must 
be a proper psychological approa: 
the part of both management and | 
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4 bsent mindedly, a fortnight ago, we 
reprinted a puzzle from Muir & Co.’s 
little monthly publication for banks. It 
ur to us that anybody would 
cend in a solution; all we were interested 
‘n was the surprise ending: “Ha! Ha! 
Hannah handed Hugh hash.” But Fred- 
erie N. Whitley of Brooklyn has assured 
«that the Shoot-the-Chutes is 109 1/11 
feet long, and we wouldn’t have doubted 
him if L. B. Converse, of the Eddy Paper 
Corp., Chicago, hadn’t come to bat with 
another answer—109.0909090909 feet 
How can mathematical sharks disagree 


didn’t o 


« irreconcilably ? 


W wat's New: The with 
men’s clothing departments is their 
naucity of masculinity, says the Broad- 


trouble 


street group of men’s shops; and Broad- 
treet offers a cure by syndicating its 
strongly masculine merchandising and 
advertising service to department stores 
n several cities... Dr. Calvin P. 

® Stone, of Leland Stanford University, 
reports that injection of a synthetic 
male hormone substance transformed a 
baby chick into a rooster in nine days. . . 
Canadian doctors have announced that 
the root of the Devil’s Club plant is 
helpful in treating diabetes: and S. B 
Penick & Co., botanical drug firm, has 
obtained a supply for sale to manufac- 
turers who may want to experiment 
Miller Broadcasting System has opened 
U.S. headquarters to introduce sound- 
tape transmission, widely used abroad 
and said to be better than transcribed 
programs. Transmitting machines will 
be leased to stations. 


Foop Farraco: Get ready to watch 
the Battle of the Hot Dogs. In this 
corner, the Visking Corp., of Chicago, 
which will wage an advertising cam- 
paign for its skinless frankfurters; in 
that corner, Identification, Inc., also of 
Chicago, which owns patents for a sau- 
sage casing made of vegetable parch- 
ment, with a zipper attachment of the 
same material, and which sells the cas- 
ings to packers for use on their sau- 
sages. . . Twenty years ago Dr. George 
M. Hubbell abandoned medical practice 
to make a full-time job of his hobby, 
squab-raising; now his firm, the Hubbell 
Squab Co., of Los Gatos, Calif., sells 
40,000 squabs a year. 


Ovr Times: Wanamaker’s depart- 
ment store (New York) asks in an ad, 
“Are you an incomepoop?” You are if 
you run ahead of your income: and 
“you ought to see our Budget Director.” 
.. . Door-to-door canvassing is legal, 
according to Judge James E. Montague, 
in a decision that squashes anti-can- 
Vassing ordinances of more than 100 
Minnesota villages. . . The New Jersey 


Supreme Court sustains Alcoholic Bev- 
erage Commissioner D. Frederick Bur- 
nett, who forbade the Franklin Stores 
Co., of Newark, to sell malt, hops, cor- 
dials, etc., for use in the home. 


In Your Ear: Bromidrosis may be 
the next scare-word in drug-product 
advertising: it’s used by dermatologists, 
and means bad-smelling sweat. . . Black 
& Decker Manufacturing Co. is seriously 
considering whether to enter the appli- 
ance field with products of its own, such 
as vacuum cleaners, mixers, and wash- 
ing machines, in order to enjoy an en- 
larged and stabilized market for its 
fractional horsepower motors. But the 
company knows it would have to buck 
a strongly entrenched competition, and 
it will do a heap of thinking before it 
Manufacturers of electrical 
refrigerators are mighty wroth at the 


deci les 


gas-refrigerator advertising, which af- 
firms that the electric article is unbear- 
ably noisy. There are choleric hints of 
a retaliatory advertising campaign— 
but this is unlikely . Hagan Corp., of 
Pittsburgh, is enthusiastic about its 
water-softening material, Calgon—*500 
times less alkaline than any other water- 
softener”—and there will be extensive 


advertising 


App Wuat’s New: Valuable deposits 
of fuller’s earth have been discovered 
at Las Animas, Colo. . . In many parts 
of the country, hay-fever time has ar- 
rived; Abraham & Straus’ department 
store, Brooklyn, is selling a hay fever 
mask that allows the wearer to talk, 
while protecting his breathing. . . Geffen 
Industries, Inc., will advertise Black- 
berro, an alcoholic beverage made from 
grapes, cherries, and blackberries. . . And 
the Liquid Sunshine Co., of Houston, 
Tex., sells Lazenby’s Liquid Sunshine, 
which is said to contain the equivalent 
of half a grapefruit, one ounce of grape- 
fruit concentrate juice, and six ounces 
of carbonated water. 


SW hat the hell happened to the buf- 
falo?” asks Thomas S. Bevers, chief of 
the fire department of Anchorage, 
Alaska, after saying that “the depart- 
ment (volunteer) is made up of mem- 
bers from all walks of life, merchants, 
miners, aviators, trappers, and shovel 
stiffs,” and that they all read the de- 
partment’s copy of Business Week ar- 
dently. . . . You mean that buffalo we 
bought for $60 from the Biological Sur- 
vey, and used as a mascot in our re- 
ception room? You mean that buffalo 
we finally sold at auction on July 5, as 
related in this column on July 9? 

What! You mean you didn’t read the 
July 9 column? ... Must have been 
a big fire in Anchorage about then. 


SYMBOL OF SECURITY 


ALL FORMS 
OF GROUP 
INSURANCE 


LIFE 
PENSIONS 
SICKNESS 

ACCIDENT 
HOSPITAL 


Salaried experts of the tna Group 
Division will give you intelligent 
and up-to-the-minute information 
on all phases of employee insurance. 


A TNA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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On or about 
Business Week’s first index of 
editorial contents will appear, 
covering the issues for the first 
six months of 1938. 


—— Ist, 


Currently, Business Week an- 
swers the all-important ques- 
tions: What's happening in 
business?” and “What is likely 
to happen?” So, logically, past 
issues constitute a complete and 
accurate record of American 
business and industry. 


Business Week’s Index has been 
prepared to make this record 

uickly, conveniently available. 
Only a limited number will be 
published. 


a copy. 


The cost is $1.00 
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M. Daladier Sets an Example 


HIS WEEK’s News from Paris must have made 
interesting, if not pleasant, reading in Wash- 
ington. As our government makes final prepa- 
rations to subject American labor to the experiment 
of wage-and hour-fixing, it learns that the French 
government is backing further away from its own 
experiment in that direction. Premier Daladier has 
announced that France’s 40-hour work-week, estab- 
lished by law two years ago, must again be modified, 
this time drastically. And it is clear that, if Daladier 
falls, his successor will have to sound the same retreat. 
For political reasons, the Premier emphasized the 
patriotic excuses for this retreat. Harder-working 
Germany, he said, would otherwise beat France in 
the armament race; increased production must avert 
the risk of a financial crisis “which would be con- 
sidered a favorable circumstance by those who want 
war.” But everybody who knows France intimately 
knows that the failure of the French 40-hour week 
cannot be explained by the international situation. 
The Premier himself did not rest his case on that. 


INCE WE CAN look at France’s predicament ob- 
S jectively, what has happened there may seem 
fairly obvious, even to Washington. The 40-hour 
week law was passed in June, 1936, under Premier 
Blum, as part of the Popular Front’s broad program 
of social and economic reform. The Blum legislation 
also included provisions for minimum wages, paid 
annual vacations for all workers, and collective bar- 
gaining. It was enacted over the vociferous protest 
of French employers who condemned the whole pro- 
gram as too hasty and too rigid. American business 
and labor leaders listened skeptically while left-wing 
commentators here made purring comparisons be- 
tween Premier Blum’s New Deal and our own. 

The new labor laws were applied generally to 
French industry in the spring of 1937, with the 
Popular Front asserting that the 40-hour, 5-day 
week would cut unemployment and, by raising wages, 
increase purchasing power. The fact that M. Blum 
couldn’t face and that M. Daladier has had to face 
is that, since its adoption, unemployment has in- 
creased, industrial production in all but a few indus- 
tries has declined, the increase in living costs has 
wiped out the benefits of higher wages. And, even 
though France’s business troubles are complicated by 
more mistakes than those made by her labor legisla- 
tors, it is nevertheless clear that French production 
has suffered from cost-boosting by the 40-hour week, 


by increased outlays for social security (ped on, 
percentage-of-payroll basis), and by the sudde 
drain of vacation payments for workers. \\o alw 
learn, with a feeling of kinship, that it has suffer 
from “political uncertainty which has hamper: long. 
term planning.” 

As Business Week’s Paris correspondent cabled jy 
a survey appearing in the Aug. 6 issue and predict. 
ing “further adjustment of the labor legislation to 
the practical demands of production,” the cons 
quence is that, “two years after this legislation was 
passed, France recognizes that it was too drastic for 
the country to digest on short notice.” 


oo PARALLEL between France’s New Deal and our 
own, so blithely drawn two years ago, should not 
be forgotten now, least of all by our New Dealer 
who were impatient with Congress when it had the 
wage-hour law under consideration and who are likel) 
to be impatient with Administrator Andrews if he 
sticks to his apparent determination to make haste 
slowly in applying the law. It will not be forgotten 
by those labor leaders, who are already questioning 
our hastily-drafted Wagner act and who know the 
cost of business uncertainty in this country. 
Those who looked to France two years ago t 
confirm the wisdom of the course set by our govern- 
ment should check that course by the directi: 
France has now taken. When they do, they may 
see that, if we stand in a better position than France 
today, it is partly because we have not gone so fast 
as she with experiments that may imperil produe- 
tive capacity. They may conclude also from M. Dala- 
dier’s example that the time has come for us to take 
“French leave” of some of the policies we formv 
lated and some of the legislation we adopted under 
the political and economic pressures of an emergenc 
that seemed to call for a “new deal.” They may, at 
least, be certain that we have been going fast enough. 
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